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| The 145 Battles and Campaigns of the U. S. 


Army — each a Streamer on the Army Flag 








REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
Ticonderoga, 10 May 75 
Boston, 17 June 75 to 17 Mar 
40 
Quebec, 31 Dec 75 
Long Island, 27 Aug 76 
Trenton, 26 Dec 76 
Princeton, 3 iF n 77 
Saratoga, 30 Jul to 17 Oct 77 
srandywine, 11 Sep 77 
Germantown, 4 Oct 77 
Monmouth, 28 Jun 78 
Yorktown, 28 Sep to 19 Oct 81 


WAR OF 1812 
18 Jun 12 t 


Chippewa, 5 Jul 14 

Lane, 25 Jul 14 
Bladensburg, 17-29 Aug 
McHenry, 13 Sep 14 
New Orleans, 23 Sep 14 t 


Jan 15 


Lundy’ 


MEXICAN WAR 
Palo Alto, 8 May 46 
Resaca de la Palma, 9 May 4¢ 
Monterrey, 21 Sep 46 
Buena Vista, 22-23 Feb 47 
Vera Cruz, 9-29 Mar 47 
Cerro Gordo, 17 Apr 47 
Contreras, 18-20 Aug 47 
Churubusco, 20 Aug 47 
Molino del Rey, 8 Sep 47 


Chapultepec, 13 Sep 47 


CIVIL WAR 
‘Sumter, 12-13 Apr 61 
Bull Run, 16-22 Jul 61 
Henry and Donelson, 6-16 Feb 


62 


Mississippi River, 6 Feb 62 to 
9 Jul 63 
Peninsula, 17 Mar to 3 Aug 


ap) 
) 


Shiloh, 6-7 Apr 62 


\ alley, 15 May to 17 Jun 62 


Aug to 2 Sep 62 


\ntietam, 3-17 Sep 62 


Manassas, 7 


Fredericksburg, 9 Nov to 15 
Dec 62 

Murfreesboro, 26 Dec 62 
4 Jan 63 

Chanceilorsville, 27 Apr to ¢ 

May 63 


to 


Gettysburg, 29 Jun to 3 Jul 63 

Vicksburg, 29 Mar to 4 Jul 63 

Chickamauga, 16 Aug to 22 
Sep 63 

Chattanooga, 23-27 Nov 63 

Wilderness, 4-7 May 64 

Atlanta, 7 May to 2 Sep 64 

Spotsylvania, 8-21 May 64 

Cold Harbor, 22 May to 3 Jun 
64 

Petersburg, 4 Jun 64 to 2 Apr 
65 


Shenandoah, / 
64 
Franklin, 17-30 Nov 64 
Nashville, 1-16 Dec 64 
Appomattox, 3-9 Apr 65 


Aug to 28 Nov 


INDIAN WARS 
Miami, Jan 1790 to Aug 1795 
Tippecanoe, 21 Sep to 18 Nov 
1811 
Creeks: 27 Jul 1813 to 9 Aug 
1814 
Feb 1836 to July 1837 
20 Nov 1817 to 31 
Oct 1818 
28 Dec 1835 to 14 
Aug 1842 
15 Dec 1855 to 
May 1858 
Black Hawk, 26 Apr to 30 Sep 


Seminoles 


32 
Comanches, 1867-75 
Modoes, 1872-73 
Apaches: 1873 

1885-86 
Little Big Horn, 1876-77 
Nez Perces, 1877 
Bannocks, 1878 
Cheyennes, 1878-79 
Utes, Sep 1879 to Nov 1880 
Pine Ridge, Nov 1890 to Jan 

1891 


WAR WITH SPAIN 
Santiago, 22 Jun to 11 Jul 98 
Puerto Rico, 25 Jul to 13 Aug 

Og 
Manila, 31 Jul to 13 Aug 98 


CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION 
Tientsin, 13 Jul 1900 
Yang-tsun, 6 Aug 1900 
Peking, 14-15 Aug 1900 


PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION 
Manila, 4 Feb to 17 Mar 99 
lloilo, 8-12 Feb 99 
Malolos, 24 Mar to 16 Aug 99 
3ay, 8-17 Apr 99 
San Isidro: 21 Apr to 30 May 

99 


Laguna de 


15 October to 19 
Nov 99 
Zapote River, 13 Jun 99 
7-13 Oct 99 
4 Jan to 9 Feb 1900 
Tarlac, 5-20 Nov 99 
San Fabian, 6-19 Nov 99 
4 Jul 02 to 31 Dec 
04 
22 Oct 05 
Jolo: 1-24 May 05 
6-8 Mar 06 
11-15 Jun 13 


Cavite 


Mindanao 


MEXICO 
14 Mar 16 to 7 Feb 17 


WORLD WAR ! 
Cambrai, 20 Nov to 4 Dec 17 
Somme Defensive, 21 Mar to 
6 Apr 18 

Lys, 9-27 Apr 18 

Aisne, 27 May to 5 Jun 18 

Montdidier-Noyon, 9-13 Jun 
18 

Champagne-Marne, 15-18 Jul 
18 

\isne-Marne, 18 Jul to 6 Aug 
18 

Somme Offensive, 8 Aug to 11 
Nov 18 

Oise-Aisne, 18 Aug to 11 Nov 
18 

Ypres-Lys, 19 Aug to 11 Nov 
18 

St. Mihiel, 12-16 Sep 18 

Meuse-Argonne, 26 Sep to 11 
Nov 18 

Vittorio Veneto, 24 Oct to 4 
Nov 18 


WORLD WAR Ii 
Asiatic-Pacific Theater 
Philippine Islands, 7 Dec 41 
to 10 May 42 

Burma, 1942, 7 
May 42 

Central Pacific, 7 Dee 41 to 6 
Dec 43 

East Indies, 1 Jan to 22 Jul 42 

India-Burma, 2 Apr 42 to 28 
Jan 45 

\ir Offensive, Japan, 17 Apr 
42 to 2 Sep 45 


Dec 41 to 26 


\leutian Islands, 3 Jun 42 to 
24 Aug 43 

China Defensive, 4 Jul 42 
4 May 45 

Papua, 23 Jul 42 to 23 Jan 

Guadalcanal, 7 Aug 42 to 
Feb 43 

New Guinea, 24 Jan 43 to 3 
Dec 44 

Northern Solomons, 22 Feb 
to 21 Nov 44 

Northern Solomons (Air), 7 
Dec 43 to 16 Apr 44 

Eastern Mandates (Ground), 
31 Jan to 14 Jun 44 

Bismarck Archipelago, 15 Dec 
43 to 27 Nov 44 

Bismarck Archipelago (Air), 
17 Apr 44 to 2 Sep 45 

Western Pacific (Ground), 15 
Jun 44 to 2 Sep 45 

Leyte, 17 Oct 44 to 1 Jul 45 

Luzon, 15 Dec 44 to 4 Jul 45 

Central Burma, 29 Jan to 15 
Jul 45 

Southern Philippines, 27 Feb 
to 4 Jul 45 

Ryukyus, 26 Mar to 2 Jul 45 


China Offensive, 5 May to 2 


Sep 45 


American Theater 


Anti-Submarine, 1941-45 


Evropean-African-Middle Eastern 
Theater 
Egypt-Libya, 11 Jun 42 to 12 
Feb 43 

Air Offensive, Europe, 4 Jul 
42 to 5 Jun 44 

Algeria-French Morocco, 8-11 
Nov 42 

\lgeria-French Morocco 
(Air), 12 Nov 42 to 13 
May 43 

Tunisia (Ground), 17 Nov 
to 13 May 43 

Tunisia (Air), 14 May to 
Aug 43 

Sicily (Ground), 9 Jul to 
Aug 43 

Sicily (Air), 18 Aug 43 to 2 
Jan 44 

Naples-Foggia (Ground), 
Sep 1943 to 21 Jan 44 

Anzio, 22 Jan to 24 May 44 

Rome-Arno, 22 Jan to 9 Sep 
44 

Normandy, 6 Jun to 24 Jul 44 

Northern France, 25 Jul to 14 
Sep 44 

Southern France, 15 Aug to 
14 Sep 44 

North Apennines, 10 Sep 44 to 
4 Apr 45 

Rhineland, 15 Sep 44 to 21 
Mar 45 

Ardennes-Alsace, 16 Dec 44 
to 25 Jan 45 

Central Europe, 22 Mar to 11 
May 45 

Po Valley, 5 Apr to 8 May 45 


KOREAN SERVICE 

UN Defensive, 27 Jun to 15 
Sep 50 

UN Offensive, 16 Sep to 2 Nov 
50 

CCF Intervention, 3 Nov 50 
to 24 Jan 51 

First UN Counteroffensive, 25 
Jan to 21 Apr 51 

CCF Spring Offensive, 22 Apt 
to 8 Jul 51 

UN Summer-Fall Offensive, 9 
Jul to 27 Nov 51 

Second Korean Winter, 28 
Nov 51 to 30 Apr 52 

Korea, Summer-Fall, 1952, 1 
May to 30 Nov 52 

Third Korean Winter, 1 Dec 
52 to 30 Apr 53 

Korea, Summer-Fall, 1953, 1 
May to 27 Jul 53 





HAS THRUST WILL TRAVEL! 


Really out of this world — would be an 

apt description of the first earth satellite. This 
man-made moon will soon be launched into 

outer space, where it will orbit the earth and 
provide invaluable data for further experiments. 
Highly skilled specialists like the ones pictured in 
this artist’s conception are being trained 

now ... as part of this vast program for the 
future. When these men are moved to new 
assignments, it’s essential that they go the fastest 
way — by dependable Scheduled Airlines. It’s often 
the cheapest way, too, when the savings in pay 
and per diem dollars are considered. So next time 


you're moving one man or many—call a Scheduled 





Airlines representative. Let him show you how to 


keep your men ON THE JOB... not ‘on the way”. 


LAB Keel a 


for official travel on TR’S. 





THE CERTIFICATED AYe ey Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES MACKEY go OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINE PACIFIC NORTH TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES BEREA ANB Lees NATIONAL AIRLINES nts Sea AMES UNITED AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS NEW YORK AIRWAYS . WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES ESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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Rugged, Versatile TIMKEN-DETROIT’ Multi-Wheel Driving 


Assemblies Keep Them on the Go! 


Whether it’s moving men or missiles—tanks, 
ground support or fire control equipment— 
rugged “8x8” military vehicles mean sure, 
dependable delivery over roughest country, 
under the most adverse conditions. 


Where other vehicles bog down, “8x8” mili- 
tary vehicles with TDA® multi-wheel driv- 
ing assemblies, go through. Highly versatile 
and mobile, these vehicles provide full-time, 
all-wheel traction . . . low flotation pressure 
at each wheel... proven cargo stability and 
ride... better controllability ... and greater 
load capacity in relation to vehicle weight. 


Another big advantage of these TDA driv- 
ing assemblies is that they are standard pro- 
duction axles that can be assembled in any 
combination to make driving units for four-, 
six- or eight-wheel vehicles. Component parts 
are already available through the world-wide 
military supply system. 


Today, Timken® working with the develop- 


ant engineers of prime cofitractors,and the . 


Department of Defense is designing and im- 
proving multi-wheel drives for new uses. 
Consult TDA if you have a problem in power 
transmission. Fifty years of manufacturing 
experience . .. and continuing field and lab- 
oratory research ... will help you find the 
answer quicker, easier and at lower cost! 


©1957, RS&A Company 


Plants at: Detroit, Michigan 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin * Utica, New York 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio * New Castle, Pennsylvania 


TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE DIV 


ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY 


ETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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SUPPOSE YOU HAD TO COUNT 
8S MILLION 730 THOUSAND DOLLARS 


You'll have to admit it’s a lot of money. During 1956 nearly 
300,000 members of USAA joyfully counted their portion of this total * Membership in USAA is limited 
that was returned to them in liberal savings on their automobile insurance. to active and retired officers, 

Every year officers of the U.S. Armed Forces, a preferred risk group*, my "<a oe a pth 
save big money on USAA automobile insurance. Currently stateside Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public 
members are saving 36% from standard rates. Health Service, Coast and Geodetic 


Such liberal savings are possible because USAA operates as a non- ee ee eee 





profit association, managed and directed by active and retired officers of ee ee 
the U.S. Armed Forces. No salesmen are employed nor are any com- 
missions paid. Selling is done by mail. 

Attorneys and claims adjusters are near at hand throughout the 
United States and in the foreign areas served by USAA to quickly and 
fairly serve members in the event of an accident. 


and Reserve when ordered to ex- 
tended active Federal duty, (after 
wards in civilian life they may 
continue or later renew their in- 
surance, so long as they retain 
their commissions or warrants in 
the National Guard or Reserve); the 


widows of such officers and war- 
rant officers so long as their status 
is not changed by remarriage. 

USAA operates in the United 
States, its possessions and terri- 
tories; Canada, Cuba and_ the 
Canal Zone; Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and certain U. S. bases in 
the Pacific, as well as in Western 
Continental Europe. 


USAA has been serving the services since 1922. So, when it’s time 
to insure—insure with confidence—give yourself the best, and save too. 
Insure with USAA! 

No matter whether you are stateside, or overseas, USAA is as close 
as your nearest mailbox, telephone or rm. yp office. Your USAA in- 
surance becomes effective as of postmarked time of application, unless 
a later date is specified. 


td UNITED SERVICES 
® 


AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. AM-1,USAA Building, 4119 Broadway, San Antonio 9, Texas 


Charles E. Cheever, Colonel, USA - Retired, President 








C] Send information on Insurance covering household effects 


C) Send information on automobile insurance based on following dota 
Make | 


Motor No No. Cyls 





Model 


‘Car Year Body Type Pass. Cap Serial Number | 











[Name in which car legally registered 
| 


| State | 


Factory Price | “Cost ~ Purchase Date | New/Used Current Car License 





| aul be Yeor 








How many cperators under age 25?___--__Age of each 


Is the automobile customarily used in the occupational duties of any person 
except in going to and from the principal place of occupation? 


Relationship to owner 





Is the automobile customarily used in driving to or from work? 
If any of the operators under 25 are owners, or principal operators, of the 
If the automobile is customarily used in driving to or from work, how many automobile, 


road miles is the car driven one way?. 








(a) are all such operators married? 
Are any of the operators under 25 owners or principal operators of the (b) do all such operators have legal custody of a child resident in the 


ovtomobile?__.__ household? 











Name Rank Serial No 





Military Address 





Active duty OD Retired 
Inactive but retaining commission 


if car not at above address, 
give location of car. 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


One of the Best to Date 


@ The January issue is “top hole.” Even 
the letters were less wild-eyed, though I 
regret absence of comment on the Army’s 
atomic needs, and failure of anyone to 
clobber the Cerebrationist who some 
months ago wanted another ground med 
al. I guess he just wasn’t around when 
the Bronze Star Medal was instituted. As 
for motivation, | own a modicum of deco 
rations, U. § 


you that any time the interests of the sery 


and foreign, and | assure 


ice could be served equally by either of 
two took the one 
which appeared most likely to lead toward 
the decoration, for either my unit or me. 


courses of action, | 


By all means let’s have seal stamps for 
AUSA. 


hundred for ten 


The Boy Scouts sell sheets of a 


cents, and In sev eral 
colors. 

What about the old proposal for an 
anthology the cream ot our articles In 
book form? 

Colonel Collins is, of course, quite cor 
rect. He may have even been overoptimis 
tic in spots. I guess the only hope for 
saving the Army from the octopus of “get 
the paper in, be sure you're covered, damn 
intellectual and practical honesty and pro 
ficiency” is that he and a lot of his juniors 
are worried. 

(Anyway, congratulations on one of the 
best issues to date! 

Major James W. Kerr 
Sandia Base, N. M. 


High Praise 


® Please accept my congratulations on 
During 
the past few years I have been disap 


the excellent job you are doing. 


pointed with many issues, and wondered 
why the standard set by Infantry Journal 
of 1940 to 1945 wasn’t being maintained. 
\pparently you've regained the touch and 
are resolved to constantly strive for im 
provement 

I especially enjoyed Colonel Johnson's 
article on the Armalite rifle. It was timely, 
well written, and the subject was extreme 
ly interesting. Would it be possible to 
carry an article of this type in each issue? 
[hat is, a report on a new weapon or 
piece ot equipment regardless of who de 
veloped it or whether or not it has been 
officially accepted. Perhaps I’m a minority 
of one, but I’m tired of reading about 
these new developme nts in other periodi 
\R-10 is a 
and would look forward to 
seeing these things properly covered in 


ARMY. 
6 


cals—Time’s treatment of the 


case In point 


Thanks again for the fine job you are 
doing for all of us. 
CaprT. 

APO 958, SF 


T. H. McCormick 


Disturbed Protest 


@ | find certain aspects of “The Air De 
Muddle” [February] disturbing. 
The author gives a good account of the 
Army’s diminishing role in the air-defense 
picture, but fails to point out the reasons 
why it has come about. Why is the Army 
a stepchild in the Department of Defense? 
What is it doing to change the trend? | 
feel a good article should give some of the 
reasons. 

Frankly, as a member of AUSA and a 
strong supporter of the Army, I would 
prefer to carry our fight to the public with 
a better argument. Show them the Army 
has a better plan or that they can rely on 
it to come up with a better solution. 

The idea behind ARMY, as I under 
stand it, is to promote professional under- 
standing and further the cause of the mili 
tary science. Anyone who has worked on 


fense 


the air-defense problem knows that no 
one system is the absolute answer. Why 
say that because one system may not in 
corporate some features as well as another, 
it will not work? Missile Master was de 
signed only for handling the tactical air 
space. How well does it handle long-range 
identification, target-tracking, and general 
air-surveillance problems? Further, if Mis 
sile Master is better than SAGE, as the 
article implies, then the Army has failed 
the public by not getting its system rec 
ognized. 

Let’s get away from articles that reflect 
frustration, and take a positive approach 
that will further our cause and help to 
enlighten the public. 

HERBERT Rorn, Jr. 


West Orange, N. J. 


More History and Artifacts 


®@ Congratulations on the article on early 
\merican military insignia by Lt. Col. J. 
Duncan Campbell [February]. 

ARMY—and indeed the Army—could 
profit from your running much more ma 
terial in the field of American military 
history, with particular emphasis on arti 
facts. And if you continue to run articles 
of this type, I hope you'll illustrate future 
ones as profusely as you did Colonel 
Campbell's. 

The recent articles on the history of 


the U. S. Artillery by Fairfax Downey 








were also excellent. Congratulations on 
those too. 
Major Cuarvces WEstT 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Army Aerial Photography 

@ Major Huff's “Observation Plus” [Feb- 
ruary] is a summary of what the Army 
hopes to do in the way of photo recon- 
naissance, and is one of the more intel 
ligent papers written to date. However, 
Major Huff fails to mention the limita 
tions of photography by light aircraft. 
Army photography has a definite place in 
the aerial reconnaissance field, but its 
greatest disadvantage is that commanders 
overextend its use, failing to realize the 
very great limitations. At least one corps 
commander in Korea refused to release 
planes for reconnaissance because he or 
his staff might have needed them to visit 
another unit or headquarters. 

Aerial photo interpreters agree that the 
quality of Air Force photography is far 
superior to that produced by Army per 
sonnel. This is not a reflection on Army 
personnel, but on their equipment, com 
mencing with aircraft. A lightplane is not 
a stable enough platform for obtaining a 
strip of verticals of the same scale. Be 
sides, it is vulnerable to ground fire, and 
unless we have air superiority it is a sit 
ting duck. Look back on Korea, where our 
light aircraft went sixty to eighty miles 
behind enemy lines during 1950 and 
1951. Yet we had to keep decreasing the 
distance as the Communists got more air 
cover. I believe the limit is 1,500 to 2,- 
000 yards, if that far. 

Cameras used by the Army now are in 
adequate, producing a 4x5 negative. En 
largements are impractical because of the 
scale factor and grain in the final product. 
If the cameras Major Huff mentions are 
developed, fine, for this is probably going 
to be the easiest obstacle to surmount. 
However, the Land camera is worthless 
for reconnaissance photos, in spite of all 
that has been said for it. It is suitable 
only for spot orientation photos for use 
by small-unit commanders. 

A disadvantage in Air Force aerial pho 
to reconnaissance is the time lag from 
time of request to time the pictures reach 
the using unit. That can be cut by co 
ordination between Air Force and Army, 
and proper organization and use of an 
aerial reconnaissance support organization 
similar to the one tested during Sage 
Brush. I won’t go into details, but I refer 
anyone interested to the Aerial Photo Re 


ARMY 





connaissance Umpire Report for Southern 
Pines (1951) and the Aerial Photo Re 
connanissance Umpire 
Horn (1952 

Che Army needs good photo reconnais- 
sance that it can control at all times. To 
have it we must develop equipment and 
educate commanders. We will be even 
better off if we can again have an air arm 
as part of the Army to combine the quali 
ty of Air Force photography and the 
speed of Army photography. Until, then, 
let’s remember the limitations of our pres 
ent equipment and that the Air Force has 
the quality now. By proper reconnaissance 


\eport for Long 


planning, 95 per cent of all photo missions 
can and should be pre-planned, eliminat 
ing most of the necessity for Minute Man 
action. If we concentrate on organizing a 
unit like those in the two maneuvers | 
mentioned, most of the disadvantages in 
Air Force photos would be eliminated. 

MScr Lioyp B. Simmons 
York, Penna. 


Navy Rank and Precedence 


@ Lieutenant Lupoff in “Who’s in 
Charge Here?” [February] states that “Of- 
ficers of equivalent pay grade have the 
same prestige and authority, regardless of 
their service.” This is not so, as evidenced 
by certain articles in Navy Regulations. 
For example 

“Staff officers having the same date of 
rank as their line running mates shall 
take precedence after their line running 
mates,” and “When there are ofhcers of 
more than one staff corps . . . ‘same rank’ 

. . they take precedence in the following 
order: “Medical, Supply, Chaplain, Civil 
Engineer, Dental, Medical Supply Corps, 
Nurses Corps. (Article 1303.) 

It would appear that a chaplain could 
require a Navy dentist to give him a pain- 
killer before an extraction, but that a 
nurse could not—even with rank being 
identical. 

“When embarked in a boat the senior 
line officer, including warrant and petty 
officers, has authority over all persons em 
barked therein. .. .” (Article 1331.) And 
as anyone knows who has been trans- 
ported aboard Navy vessels, the skipper’s 
authority is supreme: on board an LST a 
lieutenant would have authority over an 
embarked Army colonel. 

So you think you have trouble with the 
Army's own brain-children—the special 
ists: 

Major THeopore D. Hess 
USM¢( 
Quantico, Va 


Battalion Accountability 


®@ Colonel Gurfein’s “Property is a Field- 
Grade Problem” [January] gets my hearty 
endorsement. 

The burden of property on company 
commanders is unjustified, resulting in a 
waste of talent that should be training 
fighting men instead of posting property 
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books and tracking down errors. 

Colonel Gurfein recommends that prop 
erty books be kept by battalion or regi 
mental supply officers under centralized 
control. At the risk of being called reac 
tionary, I suggest that there wasn’t too 
much wrong with the pre-World War II 
system of making the battalion $4 the ac 
countable officer who kept a single stock 
record account for the whole unit. A small 
ofhce staff, with an experienced technical 
sergeant, a clerk, and maybe two truck 
drivers, kept basic property accounts and 
literally knew the whereabouts of every 
screwdriver in the battalion. The basic 
record was the stock record book, sup 
ported by debit and credit vouchers, ship 
ping tickets, approved reports of survey, 
I&I reports, and statements of charges. 
Nonexpendable property was issued to 
companies on memorandum receipt. 
When a transfer of responsibility became 
necessary, the battalion supply sergeant 
prepared a consolidated memorandum re 
ceipt for the new company commander 
to sign, so he could start with a clean 
slate. The battalion supply sergeant also 
kept in pencil a memorandum receipt 
book which made it easy to count up and 
locate all items of property. 

This system had the fault (still with 
us) of too many nonexpendable items of 
minor value. Many a hoe or rake was 
paid for ten times over. We must have 
more items dropped from accountability 
and responsibility upon issue because 
their first cost is so small as to make 
accountability unjustified. 

Centralization of property accounting 
should improve its accuracy, as well as 
relieve the company commander of the 
burden. Improved accuracy will of itselt 
reduce the workload, since it is obvious 
that much of the work results from ac 
counting errors alone, not actual discrep 
ancies in physical property. 

Cor. W. S. Ricnarps 
Washington, D. C. 


® Colonel Gurfein’s proposal to elevate 
the many functions of company supply 
to battalion level under a warrant officer 
is very interesting. Being a company sup 
ply officer, I heartily agree with some of 
his proposals. 

The preparation of reports of survey, 
inventory adjustment reports, equipment 
status reports and the like, is properly the 
function of battalion. These items, with 
their endless details, procedures and 
changes, have little or no significance at 
company level. They take great amounts 
of the clerks’ time and get in the way of 
more important jobs of the company sup- 
ply section. 

Moreover, there is the problem of in 
dividual clothing at company level. Items 
like field jackets, overcoats, hoods, muf 
flers and raincoats do not follow the 
natural path of fatigues, boots, and the 
like to post level. These items take too 
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WORSE OFF THAN OLD CHRIS 
Columbus, they say, didn't know where 
he was going, how he got there, or where 
he was when he arrived. Were even 
worse off when you send us a new address 
without mentioning the old. We rea 
don't care how you get to your new sta 
tion, whether by rickshaw or space ship 
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So when you move, serve yourself, by 
telling us where you've been as well 
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much time, space and effort in the com 
panies. Moving them to post would 


a great help. 


But what will take the place of the 
company supply records if property books 
ind vouchers are sentry to battalion? 
Colonel Gurfein proposed that the com 
pany commander sign for the equipment, 
but hand receipts quickly become old, 
misplaced and inaccurate. Because of the 
tremendous turnover of pro 


due to inspections, fair wear and _ tear 


perty today 


ind obsolescence, hand receipts quickly 
become spec ked with deletions, additions, 
nitials, and other marks 

On the other hand, the voucher is a 
hand receipt that does not have these dis 
idvantages because it is a one-shot affair. 
It is prepared, signed by the people con 
cerned, and need never be changed 
remade. More important, it is numbered 
not only for posting, but to insure against 
physical loss. When either headquarters 
or unit loses a voucher it can go to the 
other for a replacement 

Property books are not only a transac 
tion file for these vouchers, but provide 
valuable information on an item’s past 
history and location, an up-to-date com 
pilation of stock numbers, tech service, 
nomenclature, component parts, and oth 
er information. Information the usual type 
of hand receipt can never contain. It’s 
hard to conceive a system replacing the 
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present one that would approach its ac 
curacy, simplicity, and convenience at 
company level. 

Oscillating paperwork cannot be attrib 
uted to the location of property books 
and vouchers at company. My experience 
has shown it results from nonavailability 
ot up-to date and accurate manuals at not 
only company, but at battalion and high 
er levels 

\nother cause of oscillating paperwork 
is the difference in preparing requisitions 
ind turn-ins for the various tech services. 
Even for the same service, the procedure 
This differ 


ence, plus the lack of a uniform expenda 


changes from time to time. 


bility criterion, changes of logistic respon 
sibility and stock number of a given item, 
confuse all echelons of supply—not just 
company. 

Lr. Harry MoGENSEN 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


More on Colonel Collins's Article 


® Colonel Collins’s article was consider 
ably overdue. Now that you have aired 
one of the most critical problems facing 
the Army, I hope you follow up by push 
ing tor corrective action. 

Lr. Cuarces J. Cueves, Jr. 
APO 201, SF 


@ Congratulations, and an emphatic note 
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of thanks to Colonel Collins. At last some- 
one with the necessary experience and 
the prestige to give weight to his opinion 
has dared to publicly call attention to a 
problem that he is convinced needs cor 
rection. 

Often the complaint is: “Weren't those 
above us who direct policies ever down 
Colonel Collins gives 
the answer when he points out the shock 
he receivied, after nine years, when he 
returned 
fully realize the truth of Colonel Collins’s 
article one must have first-hand, recent 
command experience. To those who cry 
that it is an exaggeration, I ask: “Do 
you know, first-hand, what vou are talk 
ing about?” 


here in our shoes? 


to a command assignment. To 


\s battery commander for fifteen 
months in an outstanding battalion, | 
wouldn't voluntarily trade my assignment 
for any other. But the fact remains that 
I agree wholeheartedly with Colonel Col- 
lins that the present situation calls for 
improvement that will result in less har 
assment, more efficient officers and non 
commissioned officers, and increased re 
enlistments by qualified soldiers. 

Lr. Davin W. BLackLEDGE 
APO 165, NYC 


® If every reader of ARMY were to ex 
press his agreement with Colonel Col 
lins’s article, as I am doing, you would 
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The proof of any guided missile is its 
performance. Not only is it necessary 
to provide accurate trajectory data in 
order to determine its effectiveness, but 
this must be made immediately available. 


To meet both requirements is the pur- 
pose of the AN/FPS-16 instrumenta- 


tion radar. This is the first radar 


developed specifically for Range Instru- 


mentation. It has demonstrated its 


What does it do between 


HERE and... 





ability to track with accuracy in 
darkness, through clouds—under any 
atmospheric conditions—over extended 
ranges, and to yield data that can be 
reduced almost instantaneously to final 
form. This unit can also be assigned to 
plot performance of missile, satellite, 
drone and other free space 
targets. 


moving 


In the past, this data has depended upon 


Defense Electronic FP 


For the 
first time 

the behavior 
pattern 

of a free space 
Moving Target 
can be directly 
calibrated 

and immediately 


eva/uated / 


optical devices, triangulation systems 
with long base lines and precision limi- 
tations, modified radar equipment and 
data reduction methods often requiring 
months for computation. The immediate 
availability of data evaluation provided 
by the AN/FPS-16, now being built by 
RCA under cognizance of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics for all services. 
is a great forward step in Range 
Instrumentation. 
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be deluged with mail [we nearly are. 
Tue Eprrors]. 

The sad fact is that management has 
replaced command. Granted that an ele- 
ment of management know-how is essen- 
tial to the logistics of a modern army, it 
has now reached the point where every 
thing a unit does is governed by a set of 
explicit directions that allow no leeway 
for initiative and stamp out improvement. 
The company commander is merely a cog 
who turns with the shaft, and does his 
best to see that all gears are properly in 
place and hopes he has not overlooked a 
small item that might get him in trouble. 

In spite of Operation Paper Chase, the 
deluge of directives crossing the company 
commander's desk remains, and I don’t 
doubt that higher headquarters file cabi- 
nets are again reaching maximum ca 
pacity. 

Mayor Artuur G. CANFIELD 


APO 21, NYC 


@ Add my voice to what I sincerely hope 
will develop into a deluge of endorse 
ment of the views expressed by Colonel 
Collins. He has stated the problem with 
accuracy and courage. 

Certainly those ofhcers who have had 
command experience since 1946 must 
share the views of the author, at least in 
part. The question of what to do about 
it, at our level, was answered by Colonel 
Collins. If there are officers who share his 
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convictions, let them stand up now and 
be counted, or else we may all continue 
to fret in frustration. 

Cor. Frank L. Jenkins, Jr. 
Caracas, Venezuela 


®@ Colonel Collins hit the nail on the 
head and reflected to the letter my im- 
pressions, and those of many other off- 
cers. 

I’m one of the many harassed regulars 
of the younger set who can’t wait until 
their time is up so that they may return 
to civilian life. 

Lr. Joun T. GILvesprIe 
Fort Carson, Colo. 


@ | haven't read beyond page 26 of the 
January issue, but 1 want to write you 
before I go any farther. 

In researching an article on increasing 
a small-unit commander’s prestige, I have 
read just about every professional article 
on the subject that has been printed in 
the last ten years. I want to tell you that 
Colonel Collins’s article is splendid. It is 
one of the most penetrating pieces I have 
read on the commander’s problems in the 
entire field of current military writing. 
He expertly skewers the major cankers in 
our present system and holds them up 
for everyone to see. I hope someone takes 
a good look at what he exposes. It is most 
cogent. 

Capt. Boyp T. BAasHore 

Manila, Philippines 


@ If Colonel Collins is as good as his 
article, I picture him as a leader whose 
troops would follow him any time, any 
place, and accomplish anything. 

He mentioned that he has never been 
in a training unit. Serving with trainees 
is quite an experience, no matter how 
one looks at it. Perhaps now that the 
new ATP is in effect, impressive charts 
and M1 pencils are less common. 

No matter how steep the hill, I believe 
everyone will concede that command is 
still the choice assignment. 

Lr. Ropert J. McNickiLe 


Camp Gary, Texas 


Collins versus Kowalski 

® Being in complete sympathy with 
Colonel Collins’s article, 1 was stopped 
cold by Colonel Kowalski’s on manage 
ment. I’d like to see Colonel Collins, 
representing the unit commander’s view 
point, from where the unit commander 
is sitting, and Colonel Kowalski, 
trying to help the unit commander, but 
from an indeterminable distance, on the 


also 


same staff trving to sell their arguments 
to. their Colonel Kowalski 


wants carefully prepared action; Colonel 


commander. 


Collins infers that commanders no long 
er have the time for carefully prepared 
action. 

Captain Davip Lanc 
\PO 216 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Two Armies Are One 


| ee S U.S. Army is in a sense two armies. 
One is an army in transition, as Lieutenant Gen 
eral Thomas F. Hickey has said, “moving from the 
gun to rockets, from the shoe to the flying platform, 
the phone to television, the truck to the helicopter.” 
The challenge to this part of the Army is to keep 
pace W ith the technological revolution. 

its arms in 


The other is the army standing on 


Korea and Germany. It is more concerned with 
the number of trucks that are rolling than with 
flying platforms, with guns targeted in rather than 
guided missiles under test, with qualified marksmen 
rather than training experiments. The challenge to 
this part of the \rmy is to keep its powder dry. 

If this suggests schizophrenia it ought to be un 
derstood that the condition is complicated by the 
exchange that goes on between the two armies. An 
officer or noncommissioned officer who today is up 
to his ears in Pentomic organization or weapons of 
1960 plus, may in three months be wrangling for 
men to fill the gaps in his battalion or squad that 
is stationed at an American outpost within range 
otf Communist guns. 

\ field grade officer of considerable experience 
recently gave expression to this conflict in a per 
sonal letter to one of the editors. Written from the 
point of view of an officer now commanding a bat 
talion stationed at a distant outpost, a few of its 
paragraphs, quoted here, are a lucid description ot 
some of the problems that face the U. S. Army 
tod ly. 

“Being out with the troops is indeed a far cry 
After six 
months in command of this battalion I’ve been con 


from the hallowed halls of the Pentagon. 


verted to as passionate a hater of higher headquar 
ters as the most dyed-in-the-wool greentabber. My 
particular irritation has to do with the bright lads 


who are fascinated with the notion of applying 
‘sound business methods’ to the running of the 
Army. 

“For example, there is the matter of MOSs. You 
1 TOE, you 


build it mz iinly around men, with varying skills and 


don’t build an outfit solely around « 
personalities. You take whatever the repple depple 
in its infinite mercy sends you. Some time ago, a 
number of men were assigned to me although they 
didn’t have the right MOSs for my outfit. If I had 
tried to reject them on that ground, I’d have been 
told to take them or do without. So I took them. I 
put them in jobs that they could do, trained them 
on the job as necessary, and eventually they were 
helping me to make my outfit run like a well-oiled 
machine. Then some bright lad got hold of the 
MRU records and began howling ‘malassignme nt!’ 
So, quite summarily, I lost them. Now I have to go 
through the whole process of finding someone for 
these now vacant jobs, training, orienting and all 
the rest of it. 

a man should 
be put in the job he’s trained for. But I wonder if 
the interests of efficiency are served when, in order 
to correct someone's initial mistake in making an 


“I recognize that, across the board, 


assignment, a functioning machine is disrupted by 
jerking men from slots they are filling satisfactorily 
in order to put them in places where their MOSs 
are called for. The whole business is compounded 
by the fact that there are many essential jobs which 
are not included in the TOE. For instance, fire is 
an ever-present danger during the cold months 
here, and the battalion fire marshal’s job is a full 
time task for a responsible noncommissioned officer. 
Naturally this isn’t a TOE job. All that MOS ac 
counting does is force us into keeping falsified rec 
ords to cover the men we're ‘misusing’ in essential 
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jobs for which no MOS is authorized by regulations. 

“Enough of bitching. I enjoy tremendously the 
personal relationships of a battalion comm: ind. I’m 
enormously impressed by the Ce iliber of young ofh 
cers (and older ones, for that matter) that I have. 
Even the second lieutenants just out of ROTC, now 
doing their two years’ obligatory tours, knock them 
selves out to do the job and in short order become 
quite competent. Most of the people at battery 
commander and lower field-grade level seem to be 
and while I’ve seen one or two 


career reservists, 


who are obviously in the Army only as a refuge 
from working for a living, I haven’t been stuck with 
them; the ones I have are professionals all the way. 

“I thought your Janu: iry issue ( (the latest one I’ve 
received) was the best one for a long time. Colonel 
Collins's article had a particular appeal to me, due 
to my present occupational environment; and Dr. 


\tkinson’s 


which, 


article is a fine statement of convictions 


as you know, I have held for a long time. | 
think that it is particularly valuable coming from 
a man of recognized scholarship and objectivity. It 
is valuable, therefore, as a help in enlightening the 
thoughtful layman. 

“What I’m wondering, though, is what can be 


done to reach the vast numbers of Army officers 


not going to read scholarly articles and 


\W\ ho are 
who are troubled by doubts concerning the need 
for ground power. Since I left Washington I have 
been scandalized to discover that there are at least 
two armies: there is what I might call the ‘thinking’ 
\rmy and, in contrast, the ‘soldiering’ Army. Also, 
a good part of the ‘thinking’ soldiers are concerned 
only with hardware and new gadgets. The ‘soldier- 
ing’ Army, which is concerned exclusively with 
mechanics and ae anything to do with policy 
and what you at ARMY magazine are doing) to 
be shameful, constitutes a much larger percentage 
of the officer corps than I had ever helion ed possible. 
“These people need to be reached with a con- 
vincing education program on the purpose of armies 
today. Many of them regard the Korean conflict, 
for example, as a failure, an example of lack of 
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guts and bad judgment, rather than as a forerunne: 
of things to come. This feeling that we were sold 
out in Korea is encouraged by people who make 
outraged noises at the notion that an army exists 
for any purpose short of absolute military victory. 

‘Perhaps I’m badly overstating the case, but | 
get wrought up. I’m wondering if an analysis of 
current difficulties in terms of our own ground force 
inadequacies might reach a lot of officers who are 
ignoring the appeals to their thinking that have 
been made so far. 

“Here in my own outfit, I not only have all my 
officers subscribing to ARMY (I catch them in my 
initial orientation when they join, but I don’t high 
ai them; I sell it on its merits as a magazine 
and as an association) but I also have introduced 
a series of classes into my officer school program, 
dealing first with conventional tactics, then with 
the impact of atomic weapons on tactics (to show 
that armies can operate in atomic war) and ending 
with a session on why armies are essential in atomic 
war. I'm not selling them a party line, but I am 
trying to give them the basis for an underst: nding 
knowledge of the present military situation so that 
they will see for themselves the logic of the party 


line.” 


E commend to all readers what this correspond 
That to 
day's soldier must be able to rise above the daily 


ent implies but doesn’t say explicitly. 


harassments of command, the endless paper chase 
staff duty, 
ments of proving ground or training assignment 


higher and the exacting require 
and to see the whole picture broadly and in proper 
perspective. 

Chis requires interest and effort, time and study. 
It requires judgment to determine what to present 
to the personnel of the organization, and imagina 
tion in presenting it. Properly done, it will stimulate 
and inspire. The results will be greater awareness 
and knowledge translated into more intelligent and 
conscientious devotion. Then the Army really keeps 
rolling along. 












THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 
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3 MILES 


PROBING THROUGH THE NIGHT, new 
Sperry radar warns of approaching tanks. 
35-lb. radar set is powered by a small, 
silenced motor-generator. Secret of unit's 
extreme lightness is absence of bulky viewing 
tube — radar echoes produce characteristic 
audible signals instead of “blips” on a screen. 


ARMY HAS SILENT SENTRY RADAR 
FOR FRONT-LINE USE 


DAYLIGHT VIEW of Sperry radar 
Operator (r.) interprets audible radar echoes while second soldier 
tracks reported movements on plotting board. Unit supplies accurate 
elevation, azimuth and range data 


and forward observation team. 


Newspaper readers across the country learned recently the 
good news that Army troops will soon be able to call on the 
world’s smallest radar set to warn of surprise over-the-ground 
attack by an aggressor. The device greatly enhances the 
effectiveness of battle area surveillance. 

Developed jointly with the Army Signal Corps, this new 
Sperry portable radar instantly reports any movement of men 
or vehicles within a 3-mile range—at night, in fog or smoke. 
So accurate is the set that it detects one soldier walking half 
a mile away, even tells whether a vehicle has wheels or tracks. 

This new “Silent Sentry” is one more result of the joint 
efforts of our military leaders and Sperry to keep our defenses 
up-to-date. Like the Sperry MPQ-10 Mortar Locator, which 
tracks enemy shells and computes their origin for instant, 
accurate counter-fire, or the Sperry flight control systems 
which enable SAC bombers to fly to pinpoint targets anywhere 
in the world, it helps preserve peace by deterring aggression. 
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tegrated into tactical Army forces in 
Europe and the Far East. 

The Little John is a newer, simpler, 
and even lighter rocket, ideal for air 
borne operations. It is capable of being 
lifted into firing position by organic 
Army aviation. With its improved ac 
curacy and higher rate of fire, it can 
either supplement or replace Honest 
John. 

The Dart is a small, deadly, anti 
tank guided missile. It will be used to 
attack enemy armor and is also effec 
tive in the assault role. The Dart is 
light, highly portable, and amazingly 
accurate. It is a prime example of a 
guided missile in the small-weapons 
class, designed for the use of infantry 
and armored units. 

The Lacrosse is a more mobile, 
rugged, and lighter guided missile with 
the destruction mission of heavy artil 
lery. It is a useful supplement to field 
artillery in the precision fire role. It 
is also intended to substitute for close 
support aircraft in attacking strong 
points. 

his guided missile weapons system 
combines factors of high accuracy, 
speed of delivery, payload effective 
ness, and mobility to advance the state 


of the art of close support of ground 
troops. 


What makes 'em go? 


The Army was the first to adopt 
rocket power exclusively for its new 
missile weapons. All of the Pentomic 
rockets and missiles are of the solid 
propellant type. This means that the 
propellant—a combination of a fuel and 


? 
@ 


an oxidizer—is a solid material, mak- 
ing the larger size rockets quite heavy. 
It burns violently, ejecting large quan- 
tities of high pressure and high tem- 
perature gases. These gases are ex- 
pelled through a nozzle and cause a 
force called thrust. This force produces 
the tremendous speeds of these rockets. 


One way to illustrate how thrust 
works is to compare a rocket with a 
cannon. Both operate according to 
Newton’s Third Law of Motion: for 
every action there is an equal and op 
posite reaction. The action is created 
in each case by the burning of powder 
or propellant which ejects matter from 
the tube or nozzle. The cannon throws 
it out in one mass or cannon ball. The 
rocket can put out the same weight 
of matter in a gaseous state but does 
it over a longer period of time. In this 
example, the recoil of the cannon is 
the reaction that compares with the 
thrust of the rocket. 

Under proper conditions, if the can 
non were on a frictionless surface it 
might recoil as far as the rocket was 
propelled. Fortunately, most cannons 
have recoil systems to prevent this. A 
point to remember: a rocket’s exhaust 
gases do not push against the air to 
achieve thrust; thrust is achieved strict 
ly by a reaction caused by the tremen- 
dous exhaust velocity of the gases. 
Thus a rocket can operate in a vacuum. 
This is the requirement of the rock- 
ets that will launch the earth satellite 
in the International Geophysical Year 
project. They will actually reach alti 








tudes of hundreds of miles above the 
earth where, for practical purposes, 
there is no air. All rockets then, re- 
gardless of type, operate in this man- 
ner by developing thrust as the pro- 
pelling force. 


Rocket versus Guided Missile 

The free rocket—one that is not 
guided in flight—has some inherent 
characteristics that cause inaccurate tra- 
jectories. It can be affected in flight by 
winds, misalignment of thrust caused 
by manufacturing deficiences in the 
rocket, and by a variation of the air 
temperature which alters the rocket’s 
burning time, a function of range. 
Compensation is made for these factors 
by measuring the surface winds, by 
causing a rotation of the rocket as 
it leaves the launcher, and by careful 
determination of the air temperature. 
If the warhead has a large effective 
radius of destruction, some inaccuracy 
at the target can be tolerated. 

The addition of guidance elements 
to the missile system permits the tra- 
jectory of the rocket, now a guided 
missile, to be changed after firing. The 
most important point to remember here 
is that accuracy is increased by guiding 
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the missile to the target. The guidance 
elements complicate the weapons sys- 
tem and often restrict mobility because 
of the added weight of the additional 
equipment. Also, countermeasures be- 
come more feasible when the guidance 
system acts on any electro-magnetic ra- 
diation that can be jammed. 

Thus, a free rocket may be relatively 
accurate at short ranges but as the 
range increases it becomes an area-type 
weapon. With large effective warheads 
like the atomic warhead, it can be 
used for longer ranges. The guided 
missile, still basically a rocket, must 
be used to destroy moving targets or 
those requiring extreme accuracy of 
fire at short or long ranges. 


Honest John and Little John 

The interesting things about rockets 
and guided missiles are the peculiar 
names that get attached to them. Ma- 
jor General Toftoy, Commanding Gen- 
eral of Redstone Arsenal, tells of the 
time before actual test firing of the 
762mm solid propellant rocket when 
the project was almost cancelled be- 
cause it was thought that such a large 
unguided rocket could not possibly 
have enough accuracy to justify the 


cost of development. At this time a 
certain Texan, whose boasts were dif- 
ficult to believe, was overheard to say 
when his statements were questioned, 
“Why, around these parts I'm called 
Honest John!” Feeling somewhat like 
the Texan at the time, General Toftoy 
thought that Honest John would be 
an appropriate name for the rocket. 

Honest John is essentially a twenty- 
seven-foot rocket with large stabilizing 
fins and a warhead. Small spin rockets 
mounted at right angles to the length 
of the rocket impart the necessary spin 
or rotation at takeoff to correct thrust 
misal.gnment which tends to make the 
rocket deviate from the desired trajec- 
tory. It has no guidance components. 
The rocket is elevated and turned to 
the desired firing azimuth to achieve 
the correct range and elevation to hit 
the target. 

It is a weapon of rugged simplicity. 
A self-propelled launcher on a 5-ton 
truck chassis transports the rocket on 
a 25-foot launching rail. It can be em- 
placed and fired in a matter of minutes, 
and then evacuated from the position 
almost immediately. It is extremely mo- 
bile because the Honest John system 

(Continued on page 56) 





— — a research answer to 


FASTER 
MOBILIZATION 


HE war of tomorrow calls for an Army manned by soldiers 

capable of handling complex weapons and operating in 
mobile, semi-independent small units. With this in mind 
shouldn't we ask ourselves, “What can the Army of today 
do now to prepare for an improved, accelerated pace of 
mobilization training?” Any legitimate clues to the answer 
to this sixty-four billion dollar question might well spell 
out the story of our national survival in any future war, 
regardless of the kind—conventional or atomic—or degree 
of warfare we become engaged in. The findings of a recently 
completed research project on the feasibility of an accele 
rated basic training program are of such possible significance 
that you are invited to look at the implications of the proj- 
ect results. 

HIAPT, short for “high aptitude,” was the fortunately con 
venient handle given to the study ofheially entitled: “Evalu 
ation of Four and Eight Week Basic Training for Men of 
Various Intelligence Levels.” The research task resulted di 
rectly from a Department of the Army “Man of War” study 
primarily concerned with the mobilization utilization and 
training of men with above or below normal levels of in 
telligence. After stafing by Headquarters U. S. Continental 
\rmy Command and the Human Resources Research Office, 


the specific task was assigned to CONARC’s U. S. Army 





Colonel Patrick D. Mulcahy, Infantry, has been Chief of 
Human Research Unit No. 2 of USCONARC, at Fort Ord, Calli- 
fornia, since his graduate training in psychology and political 
science at Tulane University. A 1939 graduate of the Military 
Academy, during World War Il he was Airborne Adviser at 
Allied Force Headquarters, Mediterranean Theater. Since then 
he has been a battalion commander, a regimental executive, 
and commanded the 350th Infantry in Austria. He wrote ‘‘It 
Will Fade Away” (July 1956) and “Where Do We Go From 
Here?’ (October 1956). 
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Leadership Human Research Unit at 
Fort Ord, California. The research mis- 
sion read: “To determine the feasibil- 
ity of accelerating basic training for 
those in the higher mental aptitude 
areas in order to lessen pipeline time.” 

Before launching into the research 
task itself, let’s analyze—as the research- 
ers headed up by Dr. Victor B. Cline 
had to—the background thinking of 
Department of the Army planners. 
Four paramount mobilization problems 
surrounded their thinking: 

First and foremost, the next war 
might start as abruptly as World War 
II and Korea. This means that there 
would be little, if any, time available 
for an orderly transition from a peace 
time to a mobilization type training 
program. In short, the mobilization 
training plan, at least at the outset, will 
have to be based on the training pro- 
gram then in operation. 

Second, no peacetime manpower lev- 
el could be adequate for the conduct 
of any type of general war. Literally, 
a possibly tenfold augmentation would 
have to be accomplished almost over 
night. 

Third, the new weapons being 
turned out by our hardware specialists 
have influenced evolutionary organiza- 
tional changes for our units. The cru- 
cial problem, however, remains largely 
unsolved. What kind of changes in 
our training methods or human be 
havioral practices are required to fit 
the mass of inductees into the new or 
ganization? 

Fourth, there will be pressure, par 
ticularly on the Army, to accept a 
greater than normal share of the lower- 
caliber men in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. This pressure must realistically 
be anticipated, even though it is quite 
clear that the changed weapons and 
organizational structure of the Pen- 
tomic army we are building will not 
permit too low a level of intelligence. 


ITH these four considerations in 

mind, it must be evident that no 
“Get-rich-quick-Wallingford” kind of 
solution was anticipated by DA—and 
none was even dreamed of by the re- 
searchers. While tremendous economies 
could be foreseen by any shortening 
of pipeline time, it was quite clear at 
the outset that these long-range op 
erating and mobilization economies 
might well require a greater present 
outlay of training funds and the as- 
signment of more capable instructors. 

At this point we might ask this ques 
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tion: “Just how and why did the re- 
searchers settle on a comparison of a 
four-week cycle against the present 
eight-week program?” The answer is 
that there is or was nothing magic in 
the selection of an abbreviated four- 
week cycle for the experimental com- 
parison. Rather, the Leadership Hu 
man Research Unit assigned the task 
had just completed the first thorough 
analysis of the present eight-week basic 
training program, ATP 21-114. At Fort 
Ord, over a period of one year, forty 
training companies involving over eight 
thousand inductees had been tested in 
every aspect of their training by a 
combined military-civilian research 
team. Out of this initial study of the 
Army’s basic training program came 
two significant contributions, without 
which the HIAPT project would have 
been almost impossible. 

First, a series of standardized gen- 
eral military information and actual 
performance tests were developed and 
refined. This meant they could use 
the information and performance type 
tests as criteria of the relative effective- 
ness of whatever training program or 
methods they evolved. 

Secondly, the results of the previous 
testing program gave some excellent 
insights into the specific areas of the 


basic training curriculum which might 
be most amenable to some form of 
compression, modification, or even de- 
letion. Thus they could use the pre- 
vious comparative results of their tests 
to come up with experience and test 
based guesses as to the most reasonable 
compression for each subject area. 


As the study was considered essen 
tially exploratory, with a need for 
clean-cut research results, a simple re 


search design was selected. Six basic 
training companies at Fort Ord were 
chosen and divided into three experi 
mental groups of two companies each. 
The breakdown was as follows: 

|) Two companies were filled with 
a completely normal over all distribu 
tion of intelligence. These two com 
panies underwent the regular eight 
week training cycle. 

2) Two more companies of the 
same type of normal inductee popula 
tion underwent the special abbreviated 
four-week training cycle. 

3) The last two companies were 
filled with specially selected trainees 
from the upper one-third of the in 
GTA score of 
114 and up was the cut-off) currently 
being inducted and trained at Fort 
Ord at the time of the experiment. 

Continued on page 58 


telligence distribution 








ROM a vantage point on a Korean 

mountain an infantry man with guts 
launches recoilless rifle fire at an en 
emy position and gets a kill. Farther 
back at Camp Desert Rock, Nevada, 
soldiers huddle 
comfortably close to the 
of a test A-bomb. 
of Washington, 


deep foxholes un 
zero point 
Miles away, outside 
a Nike missile crew 
checks out its needle-like stinger on a 
ready-to-fire basis. 

\sk any of these men what connec 
tion there is between his activity and 
research, and he would 
probably point to the nearest hardware, 
the nearest e explosiv e spectacle and say 

“There it is.” And he would be correct. 

Up to a point, that is.. Most people 
don’t really have an accurate concep- 
tion of the difference between funda- 
mental or basic research and applied 
research and development. They have 
no clear idea of the manner by which 


basic scientific 


discoveries are trans- 
muted into new and improved end- 


basic scientific 
items. 

If you wish to check yourself on 
read the following comment by 
America’s leading scientists, 
and see if you compre hend his point. 
The spe: aker is Dr. Emilio Segre of 
the University of California, a man 
who was waist-deep in the wartime 
development of the atomic bomb. He 
secently from a two-week 
Beoference on high energy physics in 
Mascow. 

*FDr. Segre said this: “The outcome 
yof the bitter technological race going 
on between the Free ‘World and the 
Commi nist world can be said to hinge 
on the answer to one question: Will 
the next Rutherford be born within 
the Free World behind the 
Oiittain >?” 
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this, 


one ot 


returned 


I ron 


PEREGRINE WHITE 


Rutherford was the distinguished 
British physicist who made any num 
ber of outstanding discoveries in basic 
nuclear physics during the first three 
decades of this century. Dr. Segre’s 
statement assumes an awareness of the 
importance of these discoveries. With- 
out such basic discoveries we would 
be almost helpless and that is why the 
free scientists of the world are urging 
increased support for fundamental | sci- 
entific research. This underlines the 
wisdom of President Eisenhower's ex 
ecutive order calling for an increased 
level of activity 
this country. 


in basic research in 

It does so most emphatically if you 
are aware of the link between funda 
mental science and the world around 
you. 


We are so deluged with the products 
of technology that it is easy to confuse 
them with the basic scientific discov 


eries from which they come. These 
discoveries can be easily understood 
on a historical basis, if you are willing 
to travel back a few 


or So. 


thousand years 


Man has been in existence for about 
one million years. He has had writing 
for a mere 6,000. He has inad science 
of an experimental type for a meager 
300 years, that is, since about the time 


of Sir Francis Bacon. Science em 


bodied in technology as the predomi 
nant determinant of the pattern of 
everyday life, whether in peace or 
war, is but 150 years old, the life span 
of the United States. 

We pass over in silence the 994,000 
years of man’s existence before writing 
was developed. Readers who bemoan 
the mountains of paper generated by 
government and industry today can 
check off these milleniums as a happy 
period. Even so, the invention of writ 
ing was a gigantic step forward in the 
history of mankind. Everyone can ap 
preciate that. Even cynics relish the 
ability to jot down their cynicism. 


The awareness of numbers 


Something else we take for granted 
is numbers, and the art of counting 
things up. The two are not identical. 
Among any number of barbaric tribes 
the number system historically con 
tained only three numbers: one, two, 
and many. Anything beyond two fell 
into the “many” category. 
tem is largely extinct tod: 1y, save when 
large fami ilies count up their children. 

Even before this type of counting 
came about, the concept of number 
had occurred to man. Somewhere, 
somehow it dawned upon some indi 
vidual in the dim unrecorded 


| his Sys 


past 
Continued on page 62 





Peregrine White, a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard Law School and 


student at Cambridge University, 


is a lawyer turned science administrator. 


Now 


Science Information Officer of the U. S. Army Office of Ordnance Research at Duke 
University, he first became associated with military R&D during his active-duty service 
in the Army beginning in 1942, when he was assigned to the Patent Law Branch of 
Manhattan District. Since the war he has been Assistant Historian of Joint Task Force 
One, which conducted the first Bikini A-bomb tests, and for five years was legal 
adviser to the R&D Board, Department of Defense. 
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ROFESSIONAIT 


is not being given its due weight in 


military judgment 


top level policy decisions 

[his is not wholly—or even mainly 
because of inter-service disagree 
the 


thinking and historical myopia which 


ments. It is result of confused 
have deprived the military services of 
a powerful, fully responsible and thor 
oughly informed civilian spokesman at 


that top level of decision where only 


( ivilian voices Can speak out loud and 


clear. 

\ppalled by the spectre of nuclear 
mushrooms on the horizon, and stag 
gering under the burden of worldwide 
responsibilities, we have clung to the 


Major George Fielding Eliot served 
with the Australian Expeditionary Forces 
at the Dardanelles and on the Western 
Front in the First World War. Emigrating 
to the United States after the war, he 
wes commissioned in the ORC for a num- 
ber of years. He began writing on mili- 
tary affairs in 1928 and for many years 
a nationally syndicated columnist. 
He lives in New York City 


was 
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idea that the professional military voice 
must be heard in our highest execu 
tive and legislative councils. We have 
not realized that by so doing we are 
asking military men to take part in 
political contests for which they are un 
fitted by training and tradition, while 
at the same time we drive a wedge 
between them and their political su 
periors who should in those contests 
be their responsible and devoted cham 
pions. 

In the resultant turmoil, the military 
influence in national policy and upon 
public opinion has become dangerously 
diluted and diffused. It can be restored 
only by reestablishing the historic re 
lationships between military and civil 
ian officers and agencies of our Gov 
ernment, with such adjustments as the 
times demand but with due respect for 
time-tested principles. 

The military policy of the United 
States, like that of other nations, de- 
rives its qualities, good and bad, from 
the national past, the national charac 
It is not an inanimate machine 
which can be scrapped and replaced 


ter. 


by a new one every so often: it is a 
living growth. And the life it lives 


Pentagon correspondents catch Mr. Wilson leav- 

ing the E ring. Those newsmen whose faces 

are visible are, from left to right, Elton Fay 

of the Associated Press, Dan Henkin of Army- 

Navy-Air Force Journal, Henry T. Simmons of 

American Aviation Publications, and Charles 
Shutt of Telenews. 


MAJOR 
GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


must be a double life. The worth of 
its substance depends on the judgment 
and experience of officers who have 
devoted their lives to the profession 
of arms: but the translation of that 
substance into political and material 
reality is a civilian and not a military 
responsibility. 

Military officers may indeed properly 
and usefully participate in the various 
preliminary processes which are re- 
quired to blend military policy with 
foreign policy and economics to form 
that broader fabric which we now call 
national security policy. But the final 
choices must be made by civilians. 
That is basic to our way of govern- 
ment. In the arena of discussion and 
debate only gladiators suitably trained, 
armed and armored for its perils may 
hopefully contend. It may seem an 
unworthy metaphor to say that the sol- 
dier can do no more than to make sure 
that his champion’s sword is well tem- 
pered and sharpened, and his armor 
securely buckled before he goes into 
combat; but that is the way it has to be. 


The historic precedent 


his inescapably dual character of 
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The Splintering Wedge 


American military policy has long been 
recognized. \t the tur n of the century Since the JCS became a corporate body its advisory function has become diffused and its 
experience had begun to hammer into responsibility to the Secretary of Defense clouded, Major Eliot writes 
shape the essential features of a system . Th . 
of political-military relationships which 
met both the requirement of civilian 
control and final decision, and the re 
quirement that those decisions should 
be adequately informed by professional 
military judgment. The operative prin- 
ciples of this system were lucidly set 
forth in President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s directive implementing the law 
which first established the Army Gen 
eral Staff: 
Under the Act of February 14, 
1903, the command of the Army of 
the United States rests with the Con- 
stitutional Commander-in-Chief, the 
President. . . . The President's com- 
mand is exercised through the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Staff. 
The Secretary of War is charged with Af 
carrying out the policies of the Pres- mi ; 
ident in military affairs. He directly ot 
: ’ keh HI7t ; 
represents the President and is bound AU i HORI Liv 
always to act in conformity to the FDE \ TIALS 
President's instructions. Under the law C R eel : 
and the decisions of the Supreme YN LY 
Court, his acts are the President’s acts, 
and his directions and orders are the 
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Left to right: Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, C/S, U. S. Army; 
Gen. Nathan E. Twining, C/S, U. S. Air Forcé; Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 


President's directions and orders. 

The Chief of Staff reports to the 
Secretary of War, acts as his military 
adviser, receives from him the direc 
tions and orders given in behalf of 
the President, and gives effect thereto 
in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Exceptions to this ordinary course 
of administration may, however, be 
made at any time by special direction 
of the President, if he sees fit to call 
upon the Chief of Staff to give infor 
mation or advice, or receive instruc- 
tions, directly. 

The successful performance of the 
duties of [Chief of Staff] requires 
what the title denotes—a relation of 
absolute confidence and personal ac 
cord and sympathy between the Chief 
of Staff and the President, and neces 
sarily also between the Chief of Staff 
and the Secretary of War. .. . If at 
any time the Chief of Staff considers 
that he can no longer sustain toward 
the President and the Secretary of 
War the relations above described, it 
will be his duty to apply to be re 
lieved. 
This 


lines of authority and responsibility so 


directive defines C learly the 
far as the Army is concerned. Constitu 
tional authority resides in the President 
The Secretary of War is the 


President's deputy, exercising the Pres 


alone. 


ident’s authority by delegation of pow 
er. In the formulation of policy and the 
making of decisions involving military 
considerations, the President and the 
Secretary are implicitly obligated, how 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Adm. Arleigh A. 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. R. 
Commandant, USMC. 


McC. Pate, 





ever, to give due weight to the profes 
advice of the Chief of Staff. 
The Chief of Staff and his military 
subordinates, for their part, are bound 


sional 


having been duly listened to—to ac 
cept and loyally to execute the deci 
sions of their civilian superiors. There 
is also clear recognition that the sys 
tem will work properly only when, as 
among the President, the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff, there ex 
ist relations of “absolute confidence and 
personal accord and sympathy.” 


Loyalty up and down 

What this adds up to in practice is 
the time-honored concept of “loyalty 
up and down.” Under that concept, 
the Secretary of War became the cham 
pion of and spokesman for the profes 
sional military judgment of the Army 

as expressed through the Chief of 
Staff—not only in the President’s ofh 
cial family, but before Congressional 
committees and in the court of pub 
lic opinion. That circumstances might 
arise which would require direct con 
tact between the President and the 
Chief of Staff was acknowledged, but 
clearly regarded as exceptional. 

In 1914, Congress established the 
Office of Naval Operations, giving the 
Secretary of the Navy, also, a respon 
sible military adviser. From that time 
until the eve of World War II, the 
conduct and concept of American mili 
tary policy centered on the two Secre 





tary-Chief of Staff teams, with such 
degree of Presidential direction as suc 
cessive Presidents had time or inclina 
tion to provide. The degree to which 
“absolute confidence and personal ac 
cord and sympathy” prevailed from one 
Administration to another was affected, 
as in all political groupings and all 
military commands, by personalities. 
[here were adjustments to be made as 
each new, inexperienced Secretary took 
office. But the changes involved only 
the two Secretaries and two (or four 
assistant secretaries: the vast civilian 
hierarchies of today did not exist. More 
often than not, the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief of Naval Operations were 
held over well into incoming Adminis 
trations. Military continuity thus com 
pensated to some extent for lack of 
civilian continuity. Moreover, service 
opinion did not expect Cor desire) that 
the Secretaries should be military tech 
nicians; they were expected to be 
and usually were—political technicians, 
able to fight the battles of the military 
at Cabinet and Congressional levels. 
[heir ability to do this effectively was 
the yardstick by which the confidence 
of their military subordinates was meas 
ured. 


Seeds of future trouble 


In general, the system worked, It 
worked because it was based on sound 
principles, which allowed room for the 

Continued on page 49) 
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LONG LIVE 
THE REGIMENT 


HE colors of famous regiments of 
the Old 
Pentomic 
Under the Combat Arms Regimen 
tal System adopted by the Department 
of the Army, all infantry, artillery and 


Army will wave over their 
future 


irmor tactical units will become parts 
ot a of 164 


regiments. Che regiments themselves 


selected group historic 
will become the “parent” organizations 
of a variable number of active units. 
They will be continuously active re- 
gardless of changes in tactical organiza- 
tion or in the size of the active forces, 
in peace and War. 


The 


extensive study of the effect of wide 


new system is the result of 
fluctuations in Army strength, and of 
broad organizational trends, on con 
tinuity and stability of distinguished 
units whose traditions and battle rec- 
ords contribute materially to pride of 
service and esprit de corps. 


COLONEL ELMER SCHMIERER 


Execution of a plan to inaugurate 
\ctive 
already begun. Conversion to the sys 


the system in the Army has 
tem will be gradual, and will be car 
ried out for the most part in conjunc 
tion with Pentomic reorganization of 
\rmy divisions and other combat units. 
Extension to the reserve components 
will come later. 

In May 1956, ARMY magazine pub 
lished a discussion (“Old Outfits Need 
Not Fade Away”) of the concept from 
which this new system has been de 
veloped. Comments were invited. Re 
sponses generally favored the proposal. 
It is not too late to contribute your 
ideas, for features of the system are still 
under study and development. 


Linking the past to the future 


During the next several years the 
Army will gradually change to this new 
system. Out of the seeming confusion 





Colonel Elmer Schmierer, Infantry, is 
in ODCSPER who has been 
most intimately engaged in the task of 


the Indian 


preserving the best of the old outfits in 
the reorganization for the new. Readers 
will recall his explanation of the new 
Old Regiments Need Not 
in our May 1956 issue. Colo- 
nel Schmierer entered the Army through 
the ORC in 1938 when he graduated 


concept in 
Fade Away 
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from South Dakota State College. He 
went on active duty in 1940 and was 
commissioned in the Regular Army in 
1942. During the Second World War he 
commanded a battalion of the 99th In- 
fantry Division in ETO. Since then he has 
served in Germany and the Philippines 
and as an instructor at The Infantry 
School. He is a graduate of CGSC and 
the Armed Forces Staff College. 


of the immediate period of conversion 
to the new system, simultaneously with 
what may be the beginning of a ma 
jor revolution in tactical organization, 
there will emerge a solid link between 
the past and future. 

We soldiers are admitted sentimen 
talists; loss or change ot a cherished 
tradition makes us sad, as was evident 
recently when it was planned to retire 
the horse-drawn caisson at Arlington 
National Cemetery. Some of us will 
feel that, unless the familiar infantry 
regiment remains exactly as before, as 
a single combat unit tied to a single 
division, there can no longer be a regi 
ment. This view is too strict, and is 
oblivious of the constant changes in 
our traditional regiments since they 
were first formed. The physical exist- 
ence of these regiments has been any- 
thing but stable or continuous. The 
regimental system follows the natural 
law that adaptability is necessary for 
survival. 

The changes will follow precedent. 
Much of the U. S. Army’s organiza 
tion and military vocabulary is of 
French origin. French ideas and words 
were borrowed by other European ar 
mies. Over a period of several hundred 
years, the British Army was influenced 
by Continental European develop- 
ments. Thus they eventually reached 
colonial America. Later, such men as 
LaFayette and Von Steuben brought 
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THE 164 REGIMENTS TO BE RETAINED UNDER 


THE COMBAT ARMS REGIMENTAL SYSTEM 


In the list that follows, the date following the unit is its date of origin 


and the number following the date is the number of battle honors won 


by the unit. For an explanation of how the regiments were selected read 


the accompanying text. 


INFANTRY 


187th 
325th 
327th 
50 1st 
502d 
503d 
504th 
505th 
506th 


Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infaniry 
Infantry 
Infantry 


Infantry 


INFANTRY 


6th 
36th 
4st 
46th 
48th 
50th 
5lst 
52d 
54th 
58th 


Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 


Infantry 


(airborne 
1943 
1917 
1917 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 


INFANTRY 


Intantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Intantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 


Intantry 


7th Infantry 


Ith Infantry 


n Infantry 


31st 
32d 

34th 
35th 
38th 
39th 
47th 
60th 
87th 


Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 
Infantry 


Infantry 


S 


2d 


JC 


1 


CAVALRY 


Cavalry 
Cavalry 
Cavalry 
Cavalry 
Cavalry 


Cavalry 


a] Cavalry 


Cavalry 


Cavalry 


n Cavalry 


n Cavalry 


h Cavalry 


Cavalry 
Cavalry 


Cavalry 


» Cavalry 


Cavalry 
Armor 
Armor 


Armor 


n Armor 


Armor 
Armor 
Armor 
Armor 
Armor 


Armor 


& ARMOR 
1833 
1836 
1846 
1855 
1855 
1861 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1901 
1901 
1901 
190) 
1901 
1916 
1916 
194] 
194] 
1941 
1941 
1941 
194] 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1940 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 


7th FA 


FA 
FA 
FA 


Ith FA 


FA 


3th FA 


FA 
» FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 


FA 


FA 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


33d FA 
34th FA 
35th FA 
36th FA 
37th FA 
38th 
39th 
40th 
4lst 
42d 
73d 


FA 

FA 

FA 
82d FA 
83d FA 
84th FA 
92d 
319th 
320th 
321st 
333d 
377th 


(555th) 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1942 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1921 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


Ist CA 
2d CA 
3d CA 
CA 
5th CA 
CA 


CA 
CA 
CA 
CA 
CA 
CA 
CA 
CA 
CA 
CA 


1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1861 
1898 
1898 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1921 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1923 
1928 


SPECIAL FORCES 
Ist Special Forces Regiment 


17 
28 
24 
26 
20 
10 
13 

6 
in 

6 
18 


7 


to be established by recon- 


stituting, redesignating, and 


activating Ist Special Serv- 
1942, disbanded 


ice Force, 
6 January 1945 in ETO 








them directly into the American Army. 
The AEF went to France in World 
War I and adopted a good deal more 
of the French organization, methods 
and military language. 

Of particular interest to us is one 
of Britain’s most decorated regiments, 
The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, former- 
ly the 60th Regiment, and originally 
Che Royal Americans. General Wolfe, 
hero of Quebec where he died in ac 
tion in 1759, had organized elite light 
infantry companies to be posted on 
the flanks in battle. They patterned 
their tactics and green uniforms after 
the Rangers in the American colonial 
militia. The Royal Americans were the 
first regiment to form light companies. 
By 1815, the whole regiment had be 
come an elite rifle corps. 

In early American service, as in the 
European armies, battalions and regi- 
ments were usually one and the same. 
Ihe usual number of companies in a 
regiment was ten, forming a single bat- 
talion in battle. It was not until later 
that regiments grew larger, with more 
companies that were grouped in two 
or more battalions for combat. 

At the time of the British surrender 
at Yorktown in October 1781, the Con- 
tinental Army contained 60 battalions 
(regiments) of infantry. Two years 
later only Henry Jackson's regiment 
remained, and in mid-1784 its history 
ended. The Congress had directed re- 
tention of “25 privates to guard the 
stores at Fort Pitt and 55 to guard 
the stores at West Point.” This small 
force of 55 artillerymen at West Point, 
descendants of Alexander Hamilton’s 
Company of New York Artillery, even- 
tually became Battery D, 5th Field 
Artillery regiment, and is the only unit 
in the U. S. Regular Army that carries 
honors of the Revolutionary War. 


The American Regiments 


No sooner had Jackson’s regiment 
left the service than the Congress or- 
ganized a new one to deal with the 
Indian problem on the frontier. An act 
of June 3, 1784 authorized the First 
American Regiment—now the 3d _ In- 
fantry—composed of eight companies 
of infantry and two companies of ar- 
tillery. 


[he 2d Infantry was formed in 
1791. From 1792 to 1796 the two regi- 
ments were part of the Legion of the 
United States under General Anthony 
Wayne. The Legion was broken up 
into four regiments in 1796 but only 
the Ist and 2d Infantry survived a 
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reduction Army strength in 1802. 
3d to 7th) of In- 
authorized in 1806, each 
having ten companies. Ten more (8th 
to 17th) were added in 1812, and each 
of these was to have 18 companies, 
forming two battalions. This form of 
organization was not carried out, how- 
ever, and by the end of the War of 
1812 there were 48 Infantry and 4 
Rifle each having a ten 
company, single-battalion structure. 

Demobilization in 1815 was marked 
by the consolidation and disbandment 
of units with no effort to preserve regi- 
mental identity. The Ist Infantry was 
merged with other regiments and be- 
came the 3d. The 2d, 3d and others 
were combined to form the new Ist. 
In all, eight Infantry regiments 
emerged from the scramble, numbered 
in order of seniority of their colonels! 
Not all of these regiments were des- 
tined to remain, for the 8th was dis- 
banded in 1821, to be replaced by a 
completely new regiment with the 
same number in 1838 to help subdue 
the Seminoles in Florida. Thus only 
the first seven numbered Infantry reg- 
iments of the Regular Army have his- 
tories that go beck to the War of 1812. 

In 1808, the Congress also had estab- 
lished a regiment of light artillery and 
a regiment of light dragoons. Addi- 
tional regiments of artillery and dra- 
goons were formed during the war 
with sritain, but in the demobilization 
of 1815 the dragoons and their horses 
were mustered out, the light artillery 
was parcelled out to the infantry regi- 
ments, and the other artillery regiments 
were merged into a Corps of Artillery 
to man the seacoast forts from Boston 
to Mobile. As a result of the 1815 re- 
organization, the Corps of Artillery was 
able to form only eight of the twelve 
battalions authorized. 

In 1821 the Corps of Artillery and 
the Light Artillery Regiment were re- 
organized into the Ist to 4th Regi- 
ments of Artillery, each having nine 
companies including one light battery 
Companies K, L and M were added 
later. 

The First Regiment of Dragoons 
was formed in 1833, and the Second 
Dragoons in 1836. On May 19, 1846, 
Congress constituted the Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen for the purpose of 
establishing a military road to Oregon. 


Five regiments 


fantry were 


regiments, 


Nine Infantry regiments and one of 
Dragoons were added to the Regular 
Army during the Mexican War but 
all were disbanded immediately there- 
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after. The present 9th and 10th Infan- 
try and two Cavalry regiments (num- 
bered Ist and 2d) were formed i in 1855 
to help extend the frontier to California 
and Oregon. 


The Civil War period 


On 5 May 1861, one new Cavalry 
regiment—the 3d—was authorized. On 
10 August all the horse outfits were 
redesignated Cavalry, the regiments 
numbered Ist through 6th in order of 
age: Ist and 2d Dragoons as Ist and 
2d Cavalry; Regiment of Mounted Ri- 
flemen as 3d Cavalry; and Ist, 2d and 
3d Cavalry as 4th, 5th and 6th Cavalry, 
respectively. The 5th Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, composed of twelve light bat- 
teries, had been organized in May. 

As the Civil War began, President 
Lincoln increased the Regular Infan- 
try to nineteen regiments, adding the 
Lith through 19th. It was planned to 
organize the new regiments with three 
battalions each, one to train recruits 
at a regimental depot and two to take 
the field, after the system used by 
Napoleon. This plan was never car- 
ried out because of lack of men to fill 
the units. 

Mobilization of the Union Army 
was accomplished by accepting volun- 
teers raised and officered by the states. 
Since they volunteered for only a brief 
stated period, whole units were mus- 
tered out and were replaced by new 
units. More than 1700 volunteer in- 
fantry regiments served on the Union 
side. 

In 1866, Congress increased the reg- 
ular establishment, from nineteen to 
forty-five regiments of infantry and 
from six to ten regiments of cavalry. 
The 2d battalions of the 11th to 19th 
Infantry became regiments numbered 
from 20 to 28, and new regiments were 
formed numbered up to 45. In 1869, 
however, the Congress ordered the in- 
fantry regiments Teduced to twenty- 
five. * The reorganization which fol- 
lowed was nearly as drastic as the 
scramble of 1815. The infantry regi- 
ments remaining were numbered from 
1 to 25; the ten cavalry and five artil- 


lery regiments remained intact. 


Two additional artillery regiments, 
the 6th and 7th, were added in 1898. 
By this time, the term “battery” was 
in general use. Most of the artillery 
units had served in a light or mounted 
role in the Mexican War and Civil 
War, and many of them had served as 
infantry against the Seminoles and the 
Western Indians. 


Under the leadership of Secretary 
of War Elihu Root, the Army under 
went a major reorganization in 1901. 
The 26th through 30th Infantry regi- 
ments were organized, and all of the 
regiments adopted the European style 
organization of three battalions of four 
companies each, recommended twenty 
years earlier by General Emory Up- 
ton. 

The 11th through 15th Cavalry regi- 
ments were added. Once more, the ar- 
tillery regiments were replaced by 
single corps, comprising thirty light 
batteries and 126 harbor defense com- 
panies. The artillery organization was 
changed again in 1907, when the light 
batteries were incorporated into the 
first six regiments of the modern Field 
Artillery. 

The National Defense Act of 1916 
enlarged the Regular establishment to 
sixty-five regiments of infantry, twen- 
ty-five regiments of cavalry, twenty-one 
regiments of field artillery, and ninety- 
chaee companies of coast artille TY. Only 
the 16th and 17th Cavalry were actual- 
ly added to the 15 Cavalry regiments 
in existence; the remaining increase 
in cavalry was diverted to field artil- 
lery. The mobilization for World War 
I brought in National Guard and Re- 
serve Corps units, and the formation 
of additional National Army units pro- 
duced a total of 297 infantry regiments 
serving in the U. S. forces. 

Divisions of fixed tactical composi- 
tion as they exist today were first or- 
ganized in the U. S. Army in 1917. 
Their organization followed the Euro- 
pean pattern of two infantry brigades, 
each having two infantry regiments, 
and an artillery brigade ‘of these ar- 
tillery regiments. During the Civil 
War, the division had been a subordi- 
nate command echelon of an army 
corps. The Army gained its first oppor- 
tunity form an experimental “ma- 
neuver division in 191] when the 
government made a show of strength 
along the Mexican border. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 
gave the Army more flexible authority 
to vary the strength of branches and 
organization of units. In regulating the 
active forces, Congress would no long- 
er prescribe the specific organization 
of units or the number of regiments. 
The Army demobilized by inactivating 
units, rather than disbanding or merg- 
ing them as it had been required to 
do in former times. By 1922, thirty- 
nine Infantry regiments remained ac- 
tive. One of these was inactivated in 
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1927. The Ist and 2d Tank Regi 
later the 66th and 67th Infan 
try, and now the 66th and 67th Ar 
1929 out of the 
companies descending from the World 
War I Tank Corps. In 1924, the old 


artillery 


ments 


mor—were formed in 


coast companies were re 
formed into regiments, only to be brok 


en up again during World War II. 


World War Il and After 


\merican campaigns in World War 
II called for specialized types of com 
bat units and a more flexible organiza 
tion of forces. Conversion of square 
divisions to the new triangular infan 
try divisions disrupted many infantry 
regiments, and changed the artillery 
organization from regiments to battal 
ions. In 1940, the 6th Infantry became 
the first regiment to convert to armored 
infantry, followed by 


tourteen more 


of the Regular Infantry regiments 
Most of 
and reorganized as separate armored 
battalions. Other 
became glider units. New 


formed for 


these were later broken up 


infantry regiments 
regiments 
and battalions were para 
chute infantry, rangers, and other spe 
cial types. Including National Guard 
a total of 317 in 
egiments and 99 separate in 
fantry battalions served in the U. §S 


forces in World War Il 


| xcept for the units in the Ist Cay 


and Reserve units 
fantry 


ilry Division, the cavalry regiments 
were broken up into separate smaller 
units during World War II, and were 
joined by a whole galaxy of new re 


tank 


armored divisions were 


connalssance and units as the 


formed. 
\ number of armored regiments were 
i] 


g 
organized, but only the 32d and 33d 


new 


and the 
\rmored 


\rmored Division 
66th and 67th Cin the 2d 
Division) went through the war with 


in the 3d 


out being broken up into separate tank 
battalions. Eventually these two divi 
sions were reorganized, and none of 
the armored regiments remained. 
Postwar demobilization again caused 
the inactivation of 


many historic reg 


iments and even of the last remnants 
The 
of the old 6th Infantry were assembled 
in 1950 and the 
tioned in 
8th Cavalry with the Ist 
Cavalry Division in Japan, although 


of broken up regiments. pieces 
regiment 
The 5th, 7th, 
remained 


was Sta 


Berlin. and 


the “Garry Owens” nearly dropped to 
zero strength at one point. The old 2d, 
3d, 6th, 11th, and 14th Cavalry were 


reassembled as armored cavalry regi 


ments. In general, however, the gen 
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ealogy of historic units gradually be 
came more obscure and their existence 
more tenuous in the postwar period. 
There was danger that they would not 
survive the trend toward more flexible 
organization in the future. 


The new system 


[he Combat Arms Regimental Sys 
tem is designed to link future combat 
units to the Army's illustrious past and 
give every unit a historically meaning 
ful identity. Since the historic regi 
ments are the repository of the great 
bulk of the Army's past achievements 
and traditions, the system preserves 
them as continuously active “family 
groups’ of units. Looking toward the 
future, the regimental family will en 
dure because it is flexible and adapt 
able to change. 

A total of 164 U. S. regiments have 
been selected for retention as parent 
organizations of Infantry, Artillery, 
and Armor units in the Active Army. 
They are shown on page 26. Regi 
ments comprising this total include: 
55 infantry, 27 cavalry and armor, 8] 
artillery, and 1 Special Forces. 

Most of the regiments have long 
records of service, but there also are 
comparatively “young” outfits, partic 
\rmor and Airborne, whose 
combat records represent the tradition 


ularly in 


of newer types of units. 

The number of regiments has pur 
posely been limited so that each will 
have at active unit 
though the Army shrinks to its small 


least one even 


est foreseeable size. The number of 
active member units of each regiment 
will depend on the size and composi 
tion of the active establishment at any 
given time. A regiment may have a 
dozen or more active battalions, squad 
rons, or similar units when the Army 
is fully mobilized. 

Each member unit will carry the 
regimental name and colors, and its 
members will wear the regimental in 


signia, 


Preserving historic identity 


In sharp contrast with the long-term 
stability of a member unit's history and 
lineage, its organizational form, equip 
ment, and even its battlefield role may 
change greatly as a result of moderni 
zation of tactical forces. Such evolu 
tion, however, will be accomplished 
without loss of the unit’s historic iden 
tity. The Ist Heavy Gun Battalion, 
18th Artillery might become the Ist 
Missile Battalion (Corporal), 18th Ar 


tillery. We would still recognize it as 
the same outht. 

[he units of one infantry regiment 
may be airborne battle groups; the 
units of another may be armored rifle 
battalions. Tank battalions will be 
members of armor regiments. The Ist 
and 13th Cavalry also will have tank 
battalions. Reconnaissance troops and 
squadrons, including the new “Sky 
Cavalry” units, will be part of old 
cavalry regiments which long ago 
traded their horses for armored vehicles 
and now fly Army aircraft in per 
forming their traditional role. 

Each regimental unit will be opera 
tionally independent, and will be as 
signed to a division or other tactical 
command. At first, it may appear start 
ling to find units bearing the same 
regimental name in two different divi 
sions at widely separated locations. 
Historically, this resembles the fron 
19th century, 
when the troops of Regular Army reg 
iments were dispersed over thousands 
of miles, for years at a time. With the 
eventual growth of a permanent 
“home” for each regiment, its battal 
ions will go to war as the fighting 
echelon of the regiment. In the years 


tier situations of the 


ahead we can expect to see the devel 
opment of regimental headquarters 
and of decentralized systems of per 
sonnel management and training built 
around the regiment. After achieving 
continuity in the existence of regi 
ments, it should be possible to give 
the soldier continuity of service in the 
regiment he regards as his home in 
the Army. 

For the present, the Department of 
the Army has the painstaking task of 
reconstructing the broken-up regi 
ments, by searching out and assem 
bling their parts, and of reorganizing 
and reassigning their elements in ac- 
cordance with the plan. This will take 
time, but when the conversion has 
been accomplished the Army will take 
future expansions, reductions and 
structural reorganizations in stride. 
Throughout, the soldier will belong to 
a meaningful unit in which he can 
take pride. 

Army Regulations 220-305, Unit 
Lineage and Battle Honors, states, 
“The active military unit is both a 
legal corporation and a living institu 
tion. Through its new regi- 
mental system, the Army is taking the 
first steps of a major program to give 
greater substance to these words than 
ever before in U. S. history. 
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Logistical Mobility Means 


GIVE THE USER WHAT HE WANTS 


“Too much too often” can 
be as great a nightmare to 
the combat commander as 


‘too little too late”’ 


COLONEL 


DONALD McB. CURTIS 
APRIL 1957 


HE principal direction of our tactical 

thinking to cope with the problems 
of nuclear war has been how to in 
crease the mobility of troops and their 
supplies. The logistician’s part in this 
program has been the design and op 
eration of a system that will provide 
prompt and effective support under 
Whoever first 
that there is no new thing under the 
sun must have been a logistician. In 
other words, the solution of this prob 
lem does not require any change in 
logistics principles, but rather a change 


these conditions. said 


of pace in applying them. A faste: 
tempo will be needed for the logistics 
system to provide increased flexibility 
and mobility. This increase in the need 
for speed is nothing new. It has grown 
along with developments in weapons, 
materials and services for fighting a 
war. As the railroad, the automobile, 
and the airplane enhanced the strategic 
mobility of ground forces, there was 
a corresponding increase in the scope 
and speed of the logistical effort. 
here is another aspect to consider. 
Since the combat forces must disperse 
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“atey 


Electronic accounting and stock keeping . . . 


More machine power, less muscle power 


Improved packaging for more efficient delivery 


Reduction of the 
ministrative processes 
goods to the breech of 


h uman muscle, But 


be moved easily, safely, 





to meet a nuclear threat, our logistical 
system must provide control and com- 
munications that will be adequate over 
wider areas than we have encountered 
before. Again, this is not new. It is 
simply a matter of increasing the ef- 
ficiency of logistics control. 


UR army’s mobility and flexibility, 

and those of its logistics system, are 
inversely proportional to the mass of 
the items supplied. The greater the 
amounts of supplies and impedimenta 
we Carry the more restricted is our 
movement. Compared with the con- 
cept of how Futurarmy will operate, 
our previous actions have been relative- 
ly static. Supplies could be stored in 
large quantities for distribution as the 
need arose. Sometimes there was an 
overabundance of items at certain 
places. The logistician’s nightmare is 
“too little too late.” But the combat 
commander, who needs good mobility 
to keep his flexibility, has a dread of 
being tied down by “too much too 
often.” This can be as much a hin- 
drance to the combat leader of Futur- 
army as “too little too late.” Since the 
user is usually the best judge of what 
he needs, and of when he will need 
it, our future logistics system must be 
geared to this concept. The problem 
is to select from among the wide variety 
of items which could be made avail 
able. The solution lies in the choice 
of what items will achieve the best 
balance between the need for logistical 
support and the requirement for mo 
bility and flexibility. 

One approach is to reduce the num- 
ber of things we attempt to supply. 
When we visualize the tactical and 
logistical difficulties of atomic warfare, 
one thing stands out clearly: we must 
not try to supply so many kinds of 
weapons, so much varied ammunition 
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number of items in the supply system and the streamlining of ad- 
must be matched by modernization of delivery. Speed in getting the 
the weapon will require greater reliance on machinery and less on 


containers that can 


the real problem Is packaging the stuff in 


and fast all the way from the factory to the front 


for each weapon, or so much equip- 
ment which may be nice to have but 
is not really essential. 

Another for streamlining 
the mass of items in the supply system 
stockage at lower eche- 
removing seldom-used items 
from their shelves. Those items which 
should still remain in the system could 
be stocked in CONUS or overseas 
base depots. In this connection, the 
use of direct deliveries from vendor 
to user can eliminate trivia from our 
wholesale system. 


measure 


is to reduce 
lons, by 


NECESSARY companion measure 

for reducing stocks is quicker de- 
livery. Since we are increasing the 
mobility of our logistics system by les- 
sening the number of items carried, 
we must insure that items needed for 
combat are supplied on time. Thus we 
can provide the flexibility required. 

Combat-unit supply officers have 
been called “pack rats.” We have all 
heard the expression that with a unit 
supply officer, it is a mistake to be over 
but a crime to be short. The tendency 
to hoard successive echelons can 
We can 
good command 
supervision of supply discipline, and 
by developing confidence in the logis- 
tics system’s ability to deliver the goods 
when it is needed. 


defeat the mobility we seek. 


overcome it only by 


The greatest promise of solving the 
problem of quicker delivery is in 
streamlining the administrative process- 
es of logistical support. To achieve this 
faster response we must mechanize the 
administrative processes involved in 


computing requirements, in stock 
counting and reporting, in requisition- 
ing, and in preparing shipping docu- 
ments. While in the past the Army 
made some use of electronic commu- 
nications and electronic data-process 
ing machinery, we need the additional 
secheniaation of the administrative 
processes of supply control. This will 
allow us to increase the accuracy of 
accounting and reporting. It will per 
mit dispersion of stocks without loss of 
control or increase in control costs. And 
last but by no means least, it will take 
most of the “order” time out of “order 
and shipping time.” As I said earlier, 
the user is the best judge of what he 
needs. By limiting the number of eche 
lons which edit and review his requisi- 
tions, he will be assured of faster de 
livery. Transmission of his requests by 
electronic methods and the increased 
use of air supply will give the com 
mander the speed in supply he must 
have. 


TREAMLINING the number of 

items and the administrative proc- 
esses of the logistics system must be 
matched by sienilex efforts in the de- 
livery field. Since satisfying the ulti- 
mate consumer is the objective of the 
logistics system, his situation and capa 
bilities must govern the concepts on 
which the delivery system is based. 
Speed in getting goods to where and 
when it is needed means more reliance 
on mechanics and less on manhan- 
dling. Block loading and through routes 
from port to consumer can reduce the 
supply echelons through which sup- 
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plies must pass. Mechanical aids, such 
as fork lifts and roller conveyors can 
reduce manhandling. 

he biggest problem is in the pack 
aging field. Containers have been de 
signe od and used for part of the delivery 
journey. however, as 
the items near the ultimate consumer, 
they are dumped into a muddy field 
and are horsed around by brute strength 
from then on. 


Sooner or later, 


A least common denomi- 
nator for containers must be derived 
for delivery right to the breech of the 
weapon. These smaller containers could 
be designed as compartments for as 
sembly into larger containers for ship 
or large flat-bed trailer type movements. 
The use of such smaller containers, 
particularly for ammunition, will save 
the commander in the field many main 
tenance headaches. Right now, 
stance, 


for in 
artillery rounds are stowed 

dividually in trucks for combat loads 
and require continual scraping, paint 
ing and inspection to keep them serv- 
iceable. A container, designed among 
other things to fit into the body of an 
ammunition-carrying truck, would save 
many man hours. Roller conveyor sec 
tions or a built-in small crane on the 
vehicle would facilitate 


unloading. 


loading and 
The use of supply rendezvous for 
replenishment where containers are 
transferred from the transporting vehi 
cle to the supply vehicle of the using 
unit can eliminate dumps and man 
handling. Lastly, the ever-present prob 
lem of salvage return would be im 
measurably aided by returning the 
empty containers used for this purpose. 
With the advent of the mechanical 
mule, the helicopter and VTOL air 
craft for rapid transport, the integration 
of a family of supply containers in 
the delivery system can also do much 
to make our logistics more mobile. 
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NO MORE 
‘LOST BATTALIONS’ 


COLONEL WALLER B. BOOTH, JR. 


\TE one afternoon in September 1944 I and two other 

Americans and several hundred Europeans were in a 
small wood in eastern France. For us its beauty was marred 
by the five thousand Germans who surrounded it and 
us, and by the knowledge that 88mm guns and Mark IV 
tanks were being brought up to support them. Our own 
artillery consisted of five 57mm antitank guns with which 
the Germans had previously, and involuntarily, supplied 
us; Our transport was one battered Citroén sedan. 

I know it is obvious but may I say that the situation was 
not an enviable one? Still the setting sun’s rays stirred in 
our breasts a feeling of relief: the enemy would not attack 
before dawn, which would give us time to organize tor 
defens« 


Just before the gray dawn, | remember thinking: “This 


is hopeless. The nearest friendly force is many miles away. 
If by some miracle we should break out ‘there is no place 
to run except into other Germans. If we resist, our casual 
tics are bound to be heavy and we shall eventually have 
to give up. Wouldn't it be sensible to surrender now? Of 
course, | am not thinking of my own hide—or am I? It 
seems a shame that so many young lives must be uselessl\ 
sacrificed.” 

Most of the Europeans were Ukrainain and White Rus 
sian deserters from the Waffen-SS; the rest were Maqui 
sards (French guerrillas). | had seen a copy of Hitler's 
order for dealing with people engaged in our line of ac 
tivity: in uniform or out, we were to be “slaughtered to 
the last man.” Hence there was really no decision to make. 
If we must die we would go down fighting rather than 
end up in a torture chamber or against a wall. So we 
didn’t surrender and, in the course of an amazing chain 
of events which need not be related here, we came out 
almost whole. The Germans were repulsed three times 
with heavy losses, and after two ineffectual days they 


withdrew Our casualties were incredibly light. 
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| hope that had surrender been a feasible choice I still 
would have refused it. Honestly, I don’t know what I 
might have done, but after that experience there has never 
been, nor will there be, any doubt about what to do in a 
similar situation. No matter how bad conditions might 
appear, I would never surrender. Which brings us to what 


prompted this piece. 


HINGS are rarely as hopeless as they seem. Unknown 

to the beleaguered, factors often exist which can quickly 
alter the complexion of a situation. And, as I shall show, 
known factors can be effectively applied to alleviate a 
difficult situation. American units, groups and individuals 
surrendered unnecessarily in World War II and in Korea. 
Some cowardice was involved, of course, but I am con 
vinced that this was not the dominant motivation. 

We must be careful to differentiate between surrender 
and capture. We are captured when we are physically 
overwhelmed or fall into a trap; to surrender is to give up. 
\rticle Il of the new Code of Conduct can be paraphrased 
“I may be captured; if in command my unit and I may be 
captured; but I will never surrender it.” 

I don’t advocate a fight to-the-last-man doctrine. | preter 
the old saw, “He who fights and runs away may live to 
fight another day,” though I don’t mean exactly that either. 
I’ll illustrate. 

In Korea, during the Communist breakthrough in April 
1951, a company of the 65th Infantry was cut off by an 
enemy battalion. They didn’t surrender, nor did they shout 
for help, settle down to await attack, and hope for the best. 
[he company commander so carefully dispersed his men 
and designated rendezvous points for his platoons as to 
ambush the attackers. As a result, this company annihilated 
the enemy battalion, itself suffering relatively light losses. 

Some commanders would be horrified at the suggestion 
that we train our soldiers to conduct such tactics. “Teach 
my men they can bug out? | wouldn’t think of it!” 

There is a vast difference between bugging out and a 
planned, orderly exfiltration from an untenable position. 
If discipline is thoroughly instilled in properly trained 
troops, it will prevail in any type of operation. A command 
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Training and indoc- 


trination in the Code 


of Conduct can create a 


‘‘Legion of Indomitables” 


er who fails to instill such discipline is deficient in leader- 
ship. 


RAINING in exfiltration tactics is a morale booster. Like 

the airman’s parachute, it offers the combat soldier an 
additional chance for survival. A unit is undoubtedly gal- 
lant when, cut off and surrounded by a superior force, its 
ammunition expended, it continues fighting with bayonets, 
rifle butts and fists until wiped out. In my opinion, such 
action is often misguided. 

We must indoctrinate and train our soldiers to refuse 
to surrender, and to evade capture. The greater our success 
in this training the fewer the men who will ever be faced 
with the agonizing contingencies with which the other 
articles in the Code are concerned. But soldiers will be 
captured, and some will surrender, so we must also train 
them to resist after capture, to escape where possible, and 
to maintain an unshakable faith in their comrades. 


OW that the Code has been adopted, every effort should 

be bent toward making it stick; adherence to its prin- 
ciples must become a matter of pride and a tradition 
throughout the services. Manuals and lectures, no matter 
how good, are not enough. The tenets of the Code will 
be followed to the extent that morale is instilled in men 
and units who face internment. Therefore, every factor 
that can implant morale should be employed. The con 
fidence resulting from survival training now being con- 
ducted is most important, and future instruction and prac- 
tical work should receive even greater attention. 

I'wo more things should be done. One is the recognition 
of the need for training in exfiltration tactics. A doctrine 
of dispersal and rendezvous should be evolved, and com 
manders familiarized to the point where they will consider 
it a further means of resisting after all others have been 
exhausted. With such a doctrine to bolster him the soldier 
need never feel that any situation is hopeless. ‘The adop 
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tion of such a doctrine will place grave responsibilities 
upon commanders and demand judgment of the highest 
order. But it is equally true that additional responsibilities 
make good commanders better ones. 


-— THER thing we should do is recognize the fortitude 
of those soldiers who in future combat live up to the 
tenets of the Code of Conduct. A wounded soldier earns 
the Purple Heart—not for being shot, as some people think, 
but for his acceptance of the risk of getting shot. From 
the morale point of view, the value of the decoration lies 
in the knowledge that if he does get hurt while doing his 
duty, the soldier’s effort will be recognized and honored 
By the same token, an award recognizing the courage re 
quired to comply with the Code, for twenty-four hours a 
day, day after day, should inspire all of us. Surrender 
should be regarded as onerous; conversely, it is logical to 
regard evasion and resistance as heroic. Those who fight 
as long as possible after being cut off, and who make thei 

tack through enemy areas rather than surrender, dis 
play a high degree of moral as well as physical courage 
[he same can be said of groups or individuals who become 
isolated deep inside enemy territory and, often after ex 
treme hardship and suffering, struggle back to friendly 
forces. But the most courageous of all are those who, hav 
ing been captured, steel themselves against accepting that 
status, refuse to surrender, and constantly endeavor to 
escape from enemy custody. 

If we adopt an escape and evasion award, | think the 
medal might be cross-shaped, to symbolize a crusade whose 
goal is the highest standard of honor and physical and moral 
courage. We might call it the “Resistance Cross,” and 
award it retroactively, with the names of recipients en 
tered upon a permanent roll of honor. Each ribbon upon a 
soldier's chest would be another stone in the foundation 
of tradition. Wearers would belong to a proud legion. 
Couldn't we call it “The Legion of Indomitables”? 
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THE RULES OF 
LAND WARFARE 


So tricky in places that even an umpire as certain 


of himself as Bill Klem might be puzzled, the 


rules of decency on the battlefield still make sense 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT F. GRABB 


URING 1956 the United States 

Senate gave its unanimous advice 
and consent to the ratification of the 
Geneva Conventions of 12 August 
1949; a few weeks later the President 
affixed his signature to these rules, and 
1956 all 
and civilian, 


on 2 February \mericans, 
became bound 
by this latest effort of mankind to al- 
leviate the suffering which always ac- 
companies war. All 429 articles of the 
1949 for the 
protection of war victims are contained 


in FM 27-10, The Law of Land War- 


fare, published last August. 


military 


Geneva Conventions of 


But in the face of modern weapons 
and potential enemies do these rules, 
based on humanity and chivalry, have 
iny real significance? 

The establishment of rules for the 
conduct of warfare began when war 
was a way of life and not an occasion. 
Long before the first battle was record 
ed, there had developed certain under 
standings among even semi-civilized 
tribes basically dedicated to the utter 
\t first it 
the 


innihilation of one another. 


was tooth and claw, with loser 
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winding up in the pot. Then man’s 
inevitable capacity for refinement be 
gan expressing itself, and new weapons 
and new ideas came into being. 

Men no longer fought solely for the 
next meal, but for women, or land, 
or water, and eventually for ideas. As 
these changes came about it became 
evident that a certain few bore the 
brunt of the battle, and the warrior 
class emerged. Man began to recognize 
that you can’t win all the time, and 
he decided it was time someone had 
a little thought for the guy on the 
short end. 

The first relaxation of the rule of 
win or die may have been accidental. 
Perhaps not even Red Eye could ex- 
plain why he had spared Blue ‘Tooth’s 
life when he found himself in a posi- 
tion to skewer his enemy who had 
splintered his axe on an outcropping 
of granite. All he could say was that 
it didn’t seem right to spill the blood 
of a valiant chieftain who was empty- 
handed. 

Some of Red Eye's tribe may have 
favored recommending the Old Man 
for a Section VIII, but despite their 
mutterings, the idea that you took the 
life of an enemy only when he could 
defend himself passed into the code 
of the fighting man. Other rules and 
taboos developed: women and children 
were to be spared; a barbed lance-head 
was not to be used; and it finally came 
to pass that prisoners of war were no 
longer put to death or made personal 
slaves, but were eligible for repatriation 
at the close of the conflict. This may 
be a somewhat oversimplification of 
history, but it isn’t a distortion. 

With the development of chivalry 
and the advent of Christianity even 
greater strides were made. But only the 


poor student of history doesn’t realize 
that all these influences failed to make 
war a pastime for the squeamish. 


An early effort was made in 1785 
by two sovereign nations to formally 
bind themselves to certain rules during 
any future hostilities between them. 
In that year the infant United States 
and lusty Prussia undertook to apply 
certain minimal standards of treatment 
for prisoners of war. The next century 
and a half saw a flowering of such 
treaties, with the Declaration of Paris 
(1856), the Geneva Conventions 
(1864, 1907, 1929), and finally the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949, by which 
the United States and forty-eight na 
tions, including the Soviet bloc, are 
now bound. 


The philosophy behind the develop 
ment of the customary international 
law of war and the so-called “conven 
tional law” (that of conventions or 
treaties ) is a simple one. The propensi 
ty of nations to make war is recognized 
even though it may be deprecated. 
Against that background civilized na- 
tions have endeavored to protect par- 
ticipants and bystanders from unnec- 
essary suffering and to develop a basis 
for the return of peace. 

The proscription of perfidious con- 
duct demands, for example, that the 
bearer of a white flag be given scrupu- 
lous protection. Without this simple 
rule, generally followed by even the 
most primitive peoples, it would be 
difficult to halt a war without fighting 
to the death. No one would be able or 
willing to surrender or to negotiate a 
truce, 


ESPITE progress made in the last 
two centuries to establish a law of 
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a few strident, 
asking if, in face of the 
treatment of prisoners during the Ko- 
rean conflict and the obvious tactics of 
the Communists, it isn’t downright 
silly for the United States to abide by 
a treaty when our only potential ene- 
my may be expected to violate its pro- 
visions whenever it appears to be to 
his advantage. 


war there are vo1ces 


many Sarcastic 


This attitude cannot be casually 
shrugged aside with some blissful com- 
ment about “the striving of mankind 
for better things” or “there is bound 
to be a certain amount of backsliding 
since man is human.” The rifleman in 
the 3d Platoon as well as his division 
commander are both interested in ex- 
actly what this exercise will mean to 
him as < He may also pause 
to pone Fe on what it may mean to the 
folks back home whose safety and way 
of life he is protecting. 

Many of these queries about the 
basic worth and validity of the law of 
war arise from a lack of precise under 


1 soldier. 


standing of the rules. 

Most of them have developed from 
practical situations encountered on the 
battlefield. They require a genuine re- 
gard for the broad concepts of humani- 
ty and chivalry and forbid any violence 
not necessary to the accomplishment of 
Little solace can 
be found for the war criminal who en- 
deavors to justify his crimes on grounds 


of “military FM 27-10 de- 


the military mission. 


necessity.” 
fines this as 


that principle which justifies 
those measures not forbidden by inter- 
national law which are indispensable 
for securing the complete submission 
of the enemy as soon as possible. Mili- 
tary necessity has been generally re- 
jected as a defense for acts forbidden 
by the . laws of war inasmuch as 
the latter have been . framed with 
consideration for the concept of mili- 
tary necessity.” 
In short, there is no legitimate rea- 
son for sinking below the level of con- 
duct of the law of war. “Military neces- 
sity” could constitute a valid defense 
only for those acts which, while on 
their surface are cruel, are nevertheless 
legal under the law. For example, in 
besieging a defended place the attack- 
er may or may not permit the civilian 
populace leave. Normally he will 
allow them to evacuate as the humane 
thing, but if he feels it necessary he 
may force civilians to remain inside— 
to increase his opponent's logistical 
burden, to further reduce the supplies 
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available to the defending force, and 
so speed capitulation. 

The rules, whether set forth in trea 
ties or found in customary law, are 
binding on all nations and—criticism 
of the Niimberg trials notwithstand 
ing 
ing 


are, and always have been, bind 
on individuals. They apply not 
only in bellicose situations which have 
their inception in a formally declared 
war but in any case of “armed con 
flict.” Certain of the basic considera 
tions operate even in civil wars. 

It is still generally held that a dec 
laration of war is the only honorable 
course of a nation resorting to arms, 
but the length of time separating the 
declaration and the first shot is no 
where spelled out. Furthermore, under 
the United Nations Charter, limiting 
the use of force, the fact that a declara 
tion of war was made will not serve 
to make legal a war that is outlawed 
by the Charter. 


HIS, then, is the broad background 

into which are woven the specific 
requirements of the law of war—the 
diagonal move of the bishop, the three 
strikes-you're-out. 

Among these are the rules which 
require that an enemy must be per- 
mitted to surrender; quarter may not 
be denied. Paratroops may be fired 
upon, but not persons descending from 
disabled aircraft if that is the reason 
Killing agents that 
cause unnecessary suffering, like poi- 
son, are proscribed, but napalm, gas 
and atomic weapons are pe mitted. If 
possible, notice of bombardment should 
be given to cities. Guerrillas must carry 
arms openly. And so on. 


for their descent. 


An umpire under the rules must 
have 20-20 mental vision to distinguish 
between good-faith ruses—stratagems 
which are as legal as a well-placed 
bunt—and treacherous acts which are 
as out of line as deliberately spiking 
the baseman. 

Spies and agents may be employed, 
and it is entirely legal to encourage 
defection or insurrection with, for ex- 
ample, bribes (but you may not resort 
to assassination or outlawry by placing 

i price on an individual's head) al- 
though, to add to the apparent confu- 
sion, you can attack individual enemy 
soldiers anywhere you find them. It is 
equally permissible to simulate flight, 
to pretend that your force is much 
larger than it actually is, and to em- 
ploy bogus orders. 

But an armistice or surrender may 


nor may the flag of 
red cross be 


never be feigned, 
or the abused. It 
is within the bounds of legal warfare 


to make 


truce 
use of the enemy’s 
Hags or even of his uniforms, but their 
The key 
to this latter apparently sticky knot is 
probably geographical. It would appear 
that the 
there is no chance of physical contact 
is a valid ruse. 


“pre yper- 


treacherous use is forbidden. 


use of enemy uniforms where 


HE spying business has an aura of 

fascination and its own regulations. 
In the first place, it is entirely legal 
under international law. The time-hon 
ored and somewhat final penalty that 
a grade B (or caught) spy can expect 
is imposed under domestic law and is 
accepted by all nations as the most 
effective deterrent to a game that is 
so dangerous to the spied-upon that it 
can't be permitted. But there are some 
things that international law has de 
creed are not espionage, no matter how 
much they may look like it. Deep re 
connaissance is not espionage, nor is 
any operation far inside the enemy’s 
territory if it is not carried out under 
false pretenses. If hostilities are un 
der way, one man, properly uniformed, 
may be dropped smack in the middle 
of the enemy’s country to wreak such 
destruction and death as he can. When 
caught he’s a prisoner of war, not a 
spy. Another protected person is the 
escaping POW who may not only wear 
civies behind enemy lines but who is 
permitted to steal them if he can, and 
make up false papers to effect his 
He should, however, exercise 
extreme caution as to how he behaves 
while trying to get back home. Papers 
found in his possession detailing gun 
positions or the enemy order of battle 
may give his captors some grounds for 
disbelieving his tale of escape. Downed 
airmen probably have a latitude similar 
to escaping prisoners of war, although 
the rules don’t spell this out so clearly. 


escape. 


One important ingredient of the 
whole gamut of POW protection, a 
vital portion of the law of war, is the 
Protecting Power, rights and 
duties are explicitly set forth in the 
1949 Geneva Conventions. This en 
tity is usually a neutral Power, but can 
be an international humanitarian or 
ganization (such as the International 
Red Cross) whose agents are to hi ve 
access to every aspect of the prisoner ’s 


whe se 


life and who is responsible for requir 
ing the captor state to give the treat 
ment the treaty demands. Such a body 
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was conspicuously absent north of the 
line during the Korean conflict, and 
this absence was the principal reason 
for the ill treatment accorded our per 
sonnel in Communist hands. 


HIESE, then, are some of the ele 

ments of the law of war, a distilla 
tion of centuries of battle experience. 
[heir aim is to bring some logic, some 
humanitarianism, into what is essen 
tially a negation of both. Their future, 
is we watch for the mushroom of the 
H-bomb over the horizon, is probably 
the same as any other aspect of civilized 
lite. If an H-war, especially one which 
begins with a sneak attack, engulfs the 
world, they will have disappeared to 
gether with the other rules and refine 
ments that mankind has developed in 
its march up the cliff of history. The 
rules, basically, are not to be distin 
cuished from the similar moral and 
ethical demands that man has made 
of himself in his constant effort to dis 
tinguish himself from the beasts. If 
the warp and woof of morality, gen 
erally, distintegrate, the law of war 
may be expected to be forgotten. The 
rules may return to tooth and claw, 
with hunger the only basis and cri 
terion. 

In a limited conventional conflict, 
however, the law of war may be ex 
pected to have vitality. It provides a 
standard which is known throughout 
the world, and no one can plead igno 
rance of its existence. Despite the zeal 
of the combatant, despite his convic 
tion that he will win through to vic 
tory, there will be in the recesses of 
his thinking mechanism the possibility 
that he himself may be waving a 
white flag some day. This possibility, 
coupled with a positive knowledge ot 
what he may or may not do legally, is 
well calculated to put a brake on his 
more bestial instincts especially if he 
IS well aware that his derelictions are 
ertain to meet the punishment they 
merit. The greater the dissemination 
of the rules and the greater the under 
standing of their purpose—not as a rope 
round the commander's neck but as 

system to protect the victims of war 

the more effective they will be. There 
will be violations of this law, even as 
there are of the civil domestic law. 
But to the same extent that by training 
ind guidance man may some day hope 
for a more lawful peacetime existence, 
if war must come, he may expect it to 
be waged with due regard for humani 


ty and chivalry. 
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Keep the Artillery’s 


Observation Plane 
in the Artillery 


CAPTAIN THEODORE L. PREVOST 


HE historic mission of division 

aviation is to adjust the fire of 
organic artillery units from an ele 
vated and maneuverable platform. 
However, since Army aviation has 
become part of the division’s stand 
ard equipment, many secondary uses 
that tend to distract it from its orig 
inal purpose have been found. Army 
aviation has reached an important 
crossroads, and I feel. we are about 
to take a wrong turn—the same 
wrong turn we took back in the 
days between the world wars. 

\s aircraft design advanced in 
those days the trend in observation 
plane design unfortunately followed 
the American idea of “bigger and 
faster’’—an “improvement” that 
made observation planes worthless 
as flying artillery OPs. 

An infantry division used to have 
a squadron of these “improved” ob 
servation planes. Each year at my 
summer camp it was proved that 
separating them at division level 
from the organic, using units, prin 
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cipally the artillery, made them in 
effective. The combination of their 
speed and the lack of training and 
good communication with ground 
elements made them virtually use- 
less. Finally they were removed from 
the infantry division and grew into 
“fighter” aircraft. This left Army di- 
visions without aircraft. 

During World War II the worth 
of the light observation plane was 
rediscovered. Since then we have 
been given a chance to play around 
with our refound toy, and inevitably 
“improvements” appeared that made 
Army liaison planes bigger and fast- 
er. We found that the plane could 
also lay wire, drop and pick up mes- 
sages, resupply, fly by instruments 
and at night, and of course act as 
messenger. Today it can carry more 
passengers, heavier loads, wing 
bombs, and has enough blind-flying 
instruments to qualify it for certif 
cation as a scheduled commercial 
carrier. 

The one thing that has not im 
proved is the ability of the observer 
to see his artillery target and bring 
fire down upon it—the main reason 
for the plane’s existence. In fact, 
the so-called improvements hinder 
performance of this mission. 


HE new concept is to have an 

aviation company organic to the 
division, along with a pool of planes 
and men on which various units 
can call for jobs they want done. 
Sounds perfect, and I find no fault 
with the idea except that observation 
planes should be excluded from this 
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company, and should remain as organic 
parts of the units to which they are es- 
sential. During World War II a joint 
Army-AAF scheme similar to the avia- 
tion company was tried. It should 
have worked but it didn’t, because the 
necessary air-ground training was miss- 
ing. The Russians early in the war 
learned to use close support aircraft 
within the division, with great success. 

It’s time to separate observation from 
the division’s secondary uses of its air- 
craft. There is need for courier service, 
wire laying and aerial evacuation of 
casualties. But those services can bet- 
ter be performed by courier planes and 
helicopters formed into a separate com- 
pany or a pool. 

In wartime many pilots will have 
to be trained—in a hurry. It will be 
impossible to train each man in every 
field of Army aviation. After basic 
flight training a pilot should specialize 


in observation (including a thorough 
working knowledge of artillery) or in 
one or more of aviation’s other uses. 
During World War II we placed 
great emphasis on and used much 
time in teaching pilots the Morse code; 
yet many passed their flying tests but 
never got wings because they flunked 
the code tests. To my knowledge, no 


combat pilot ever used the code. I be 


lieve that current requirements of in- 
strument-flying for observation pilots 
are equally ridiculous. To visualize 
1 situation where instrument-flying 
would be essential to an observation 
pilot is like imagining one where he 
would use Morse code. The time wast 
ed on instrument training could be 
far better applied to more practical 
fields, like artillery training and _air- 
strip selection and improvement. How 
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ever, instrument training is a must for 
courier pilots. 


E need an entirely new observation 

plane. The L-19 offers no observa- 
tion forward or to the rear. Because of 
this the pilot must constantly fly in 
such a manner that the observer has 
the target only at the sides of the plane. 
This detracts from the pilot's ability to 
spot enemy aircraft and flak, and often 
causes his observer to lose the target 
under the plane’s nose when the plane 
turns at the end of a run. We need 
an observation plane in which the ob- 
server can lie prone on a Plexiglas, 
rounded bottom in the fuselage. This 
will enable him to observe forward, to 
both sides, and backward to an angle 
of about 80 degrees from the vertical. 
Such a fuselage would make it impos 
sible for the target to be obscured by 
any maneuver of the plane and it 


teer for weekend observer training. 
Graduates can be rated aerial observers 
and get the extra pay they deserve. 
The entire division will profit by hav 
ing a reserve of trained and experi- 
enced observers. 

Obscuring the difficulties is the fact 
that, from both the aviator’s and the 
artillery battalion commander's point 
of view, the present aviation company 
appears to work beautifully. We must 
keep in mind, however, that it works 
for only two reasons: enthusiasm 
makes anything work; the aviators of 
the new companies are former mem- 
bers of artillery and infantry units, 
ard have a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of those units’ partic- 
ular needs. 

But visualize the picture five or ten 
years from now when these same men 
have been replaced by pilots fresh 
from school, without the essential ad 





would allow the pilot to keep a con 
stant lookout for enemy flak, and to 
be wary of the position of his flight 
path in relation to the trajectories of 
the guns he directs. 


N the National Guard we encounter 

considerable difficulty in getting 
young officers to volunteer for observer 
training. Battalion commanders feel 
they cannot order their officers to take 
such training because there is no haz- 
ard pay. This has produced a situation 
where the Government pays for year 
around maintenance and training of an 
aviation section for use during two 
weeks of summer training by inex- 
perienced observers. I suggest that the 
Guard be allotted the funds necessary 
to give qualified officers observer pay. 
This will encourage officers to volun- 


vantage of being members of the unit 
for whom they must work. Picture the 
plight of the poor battalion commander 
who must rely upon a pilot who doesn’t 
understand what the 
wants or know how to give it to him. 

If we continue the present concept 
ot the aviation company, in three or 


commander 


four years an ingenious battalion com 
mander will come up with the idea of 
buying or renting a Cub plane to ob 
serve for his battalion. ‘The experiment 
will prove so successful that an entirely 
new concept of Army aviation will 
arise—and the cycle will commence 
again. 

Changes are not always improve 
ments. Army aviation is at the cross 
roads. Let's make our next step a wise 
one: keep the observation plane where 
it belongs—in the unit that needs it. 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


Fringe Benefit (Feathered Friends Div.) 


GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
Chief of Staff, USA 
National Security Industrial 
Association luncheon 
14 February 1957 


\lthough it is an admission against interest, | must con 
fess to an experience which I had one rainy day in Seoul 
during the Korean war. Being kept in the city because of 
bad flying conditions, I spent an afternoon going through 
the large Quartermaster depot in Seoul. The Quarter- 
master Corps, I must add, had been giving magnificent 
backing to our fighting men, providing them with Quarter- 
master support far superior to anything I saw during World 
War II. However, toward the end of my tour of inspection 
I came into a small room that had a number of nonde script: 
looking sacks stacked in one corner. I kicked one and asked 
the commander of the depot what they contained. He re- 
plied, “Tobacco stems.” “ Tobacco stems,” I said, “and what 
are they for?” “Oh,” he said, “they're for the homing 


Do they smoke?” I asked. “No, but 


you see, it’s this way. We have found from long experience 


pigeons.” “Pigeons? 
that at the mating season the homing pigeon is happiest 
if he or she can have access to tobacco stems to line the 
nest. Now you know it’s only two weeks from now until 
the mating season begins. These have just arrived from 
home in anticipation of the event.” 

I must admit that I was tremendously impressed with 
the farsightedness of the Quartermaster. I could see the 
logisticians in the Pentagon with their slide rules com 
puting lead time and placing their orders for the tobacco 
stems, calculating the shipping time, and arranging every- 
thing so that just two weeks in advance of the mating 
season all would be prepared for the domestic felicity of 
our feathered friends. However, I must say I find some 
difficulty in identifying the dollars spent therefor in the 
deterrence of war or the winning thereof. Nevertheless, | 
do think in all seriousness that we are becoming in- 
creasingly critical of our efforts, trying to verify that all 
Army activities contribute one way or another to the de 
terrence of war or, in case war comes, to putting blood on 
the enemy's shirt. The Army is resolved to buy in the 
future fewer tobacco stems, and more deterrence against 


any form of war, large or small. 


Illusions 
LT. COL. F. O. MIKSCHE 
The Red Army 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1956 


[he picture [of Soviet capabilities] would be incomplete 
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without mentioning, at least briefly, the problem presented 
by atomic warfare. At present the Western Powers are 
basing their strategy on bombs that are too big and on 
armies that are too small, whereas the East has both at its 
disposal—the big bombs and the big armies. America’s 
superiority in the field of strategic air war is gradually 
diminishing—and what remains are but illusions, to which 
nevertheless many are still clinging with obstinacy. It would 
be madness to pulverize Moscow or Leningrad in reply to 
a Russian invasion of Western Europe—because of the 
enormous risk of London and Paris being reduced to ashes 
some hours later. 


Doing a Great Job 


DON BELDING 
Member, Council of Trustees, AUSA 
Address before Commonwealth Club of California 
San Francisco, Calif. 
17 August 1956 

I don’t wish to join what seems to be an inter-service 
argument involving the Army, the Navy and the Air Force 
over missiles. However, I would like to point out a few 
things, because I believe that whenever a spokesman for 
the Army gets a chance to talk to anyone he should set a 
few things straight. 

In the present budgeting for the services, the Army is 
always at the bottom of the totem pole. The Air Force gets 
twice as much money as the Army, and the Navy gets 
several billion dollars more. 

And when anyone says that the Army is unimportant in 
missiles, he just doesn’t know what he is talking about. 

The Army is further advanced in the development of 
missiles than either of the other two services. Its experi- 
ence originates with 40 years of successful antiaircraft 
defense in three wars... . 

In other words, the Army is ready for warfare on the 
ground, It has its missiles working. It has proved their 
effectiveness. It has changed its strategy and tactics to 
adapt itself to the atomic age. And when the going gets 
tough it’s the Army that gets it in the neck, that takes the 
casualties. 

War hasn't changed at all in concept. To win you must 
occupy the enemy's ground. That job is up to the Army, 
and that is the tough job. When we compare World Wars 
I and II and the Korean war, we find that of the 26,567,557 
American men called to colors, 381,022 were battle deaths, 
197,615 died from other causes and 978,132 received non- 
mortal wounds—1,556,769 casualties in all. Of this num- 
ber, 84%—or 1,298,905—were Army, including 313,088 of 
the 381,022 battle deaths. 
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There’s nothing very glamorous about advancing over 
terrain in face of all kinds of enemy fire, but that is the 
\rmy’s job, and it accepts it. 

What I'm trying to say is that we mustn’t forget the 
Army when appraising the value and the backing of the 
various services. It’s doing a great job—a modern job—and 
we should be thankful for it. Honest criticism is fine—the 
Army welcomes it. But unjust criticism is something that 
should be resisted. So let’s pat our watchdog on the head 
once in a while instead of kicking him in the sides. And 
let's be sure that he gets enough to eat. 


Those Confusing Ants 


Ist Wrapper Ind. 
Medical Inspector's Office, Sta. Hosp., Ri »bins Field, Warn- 
er Robins, Ga. June 12, 1943 


To: Medical Supply Officer, Sta. Hosp., 
Warner Robins, Ga. 


Robins Field, 


Following telephone information from your office that 
you were unable to issue carbon disulphide for use in this 
office in any control and following receipt of your letter 
listing insect repellents furnished by your office—request 
was made of Quartermaster for carbon disulphide for use 
by this office in ant control. We were informed by Quar 
termaster that they could only issue such preparation if 
the ant to be exterminated was in the building. If it was 
outside of the building, the issuance of such preparation 
properly should come from Engineering. It is difficult to 
determine the intentions of the ants we are attempting to 
exterminate—some live inside and wander outside for food, 
while some live outside and forage inside for food. It is 
a rather dificult problem to determine which ant comes 
from without and is what you might call an Engineering 
ant, and which ant comes from within and is what would 
be called a Quartermaster ant. Some of our ants appear to 
be going in circles and others apparently are wandering at 
Such 


ant tactics are very confusing and could result in a Quar- 


random with not the least thought of destination. 


termaster ant being exterminated by an Engineering poison 
or an Engineering ant exterminated by a Quartermaster 
poison, which would be contrary to the letter of re -gulations 
and would probably lead to extensive investigation and 
lengthy letters of explanation. 

In view of the fact that Quartermaster-issued poison 
has been found to kill an ant just as dead as an Engineer- 
issued poison, and vice versa, request is made that your 
office draw identical poisons for issue to this office from 
both Engineering and Quartermaster and to mix same so 
that there will be no way of knowing which poison killed 
the ant—the assumption being that no well-bred GI ant 
would eat other than poison issued through proper chan 
nels to final destination—which destination be aforemen 
tioned dead or dying ant. 

FRANK C. OWENS 
Captain, MC 


Medical Inspector 
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There is a Way of Solving the Problem 


REAR ADMIRAL JOHN D. HAYES 
“Admiral Luce’s Pontiac’’ 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
February 1957 

It was his meeting with Sherman that crystallized Luce’s 
thinking on naval strategy. In January, 1865, Sherman was 
ready for the march north, the last stage of the great en 
circling movement of his Western armies. His right wing 
had been moved by sea, and his left wing, also of two corps, 
was to cross into South Carolina from Georgia a ata point 
about forty miles up the Savannah River. fide wanted 
this crossing protected by a gunboat, and fortunately Dahl 
gren picked Luce and his Pontiac for the job. 

The log of the Pontiac for January 15, 1865, laconically 
records the meeting: “2 p.m. Captain Luce went ashore 
to report to General Sherman.” Almost forty years later 
Luce told the story of this meeting in a lecture at the 


Naval War College. 


eral Sherman indicated in a few short, pithy sentences, and 


“On reporting to headquarters, Gen- 


by the aid of a map, his plan of campaign from Savannah 
to the north \nd he added; in the pleasant style of 
banter, with which he was accustomed to talk to naval 
officers: ‘You navy fellows have been hammering away at 
Charleston for the past three years. I will cut her 
communications and Charleston will fall into your hands 
like a ripe pear.’ And that is just what actually came to 
pass. 

Luce continued, “After hearing General Sherman's clear 
exposition of the military situation the scales seemed to 
‘Here,’ ‘is a soldier who 


fall from my eyes. I said to myself, 


knows his business!’ It dawned on me that there were cer- 
tain fundamental principles underlying military operations 
which it is well to look into; principles of general applica 
tion whether the operations were conducted on land or at 
sea. .. . There was then, I learned, such a thing as a mili- 
tary problem, and there was a way of solving it; or what is 
equally important, a way of determining whether or not it 
is susceptible of solution.” 


Does West Need “Two Armies’’? 


GEN. A. M. GRUENTHER 
Interview in 
U. S. News & World Report 
28 December 1956 
Q. General, if you equip NATO forces with nuclear 
weapons, don’t you, in effect, have two armies—one con 
ventional army, equipped for conventional warfare, and 
another equipped to move with the nuclear weapons? 


No, I don’t think so. What you 


. First of all, on nuclear weapons, you can 


GENERAL GRUENTHER: 
do is this: 
project sniein weapons by air power and you can project 
nuclear weapons by ground power, like guided missiles, 

cannon and rockets, and so forth. And what you are doing 
there in that situation is, you are having a force which is 
flexible, and which will be able to inflict the maximum 
damage on a potential aggressor, but you don’t lose your 
capability of being able to use conventional weapons, too. 
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Cool Mind and Steady Hand 


KENNETH P. WILLIAMS 
Lincoln Finds a General, Vol. IV 
The Macmillan Company, 1956 
[he army that emerged from the frustrating winter 
months [of 1862-63] Grant led into a bold operation with 
full confidence that his men did not intend to be defeated 
It did not 


come out of letters from home, nor from papers that they 


in battle. Whence came their determination? 
read. It came from Grant. Napoleon knew soldiers, knew 
how valorous they could be. Yet he said that in war it is 
‘the man” who counts. The regiments in blue are there 


before Vicksburg, 


ments in gray are there, 


along the river and the bayous; the regi 
on good solid ground, and not 
entirely disinclined to do some plundering of the home 


folks. 


Northern muskets to say 


It is in no way demeaning the men who carried 
“Do not become engrossed with 
them. Watch the man who is calmly.and resolutely direct 
Note what Grant is telling Wash 
what he writes to 


ing the great drama. 


ington, his subordinates. He cannot 
control the great flood of waters; he cannot make a different 
man of John McClernand; he cannot silence defamers. 
But in his messages to Halleck he can reveal himself to 
the Administration and show that there is a cool mind 
and a steady hand in control. And he can inspire the army 


in blue. Vicksburg is Grant. 


Just What We’ve Been Saying 


GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE 
Vice Chief of Staff, USAF 
AFA Jet Age Conference 
Looking even further ahead, we are on the threshold 
as missiles more and more 


of the missile age. Thus, 


re place all planes 


When Disaster Strikes 


PHILIP WYLIE 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 

December 1956 
Che paragraphs that follow are taken from Mr. Wylie's 
review of three studies on human behavior in disaster. One 
of these studies was Tornado in Worcester: 
Study of 
treme Situation, by 
published by 
\cademy of Sciences-National Research Council, 

ington, D. ¢ 


An Exploratory 
Individual and Community Behavior in an Ex 
Inthony F. C. Wallace; prepared and 
National 


Wash 


Committee on Disaster Studies, 


The IM orceste! 


about two miles of residential property on a half-mile front. 


tornado destroyed or savagely damaged 


Sixty-six were killed, about a quarter of the 8,000 people 
in the storm path were hurt to some degree, and more 
than 800 were seriously injured. The storm struck without 
warning and its victims believed Worcester to lie in a 
identified it. 
“floated” 


into the air and was snatched to 


tornado-immune zone, hence few at once 


Bizarre effects were produced potatoes from an 


a child 


earth by its mother; 


oven, “floated” 


the craniums of some skull-shattered 
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corpses were empty—brain tissue having been “sucked out” 
by pressure-change. 

The Worcester study is quite thorough and does not 
support the idea that people can be “educated” to sustain, 
survive, and surmount “disaster” of the order of magni 
tude of nuclear onslaught. No one in Worcester was isolated 
for more than half an hour after the calamity, and massive 
rescue and aid soon appeared. The “effect” was virtually 


like that of 


along with its services, utilities, and people. There was no 


* blast alone. Most of Worcester stood intact, 
heat-raying, no radiation, no fire storm, no fall-out of hot 
material, and no radioactive contamination. 

Yet the commonest reaction even of unharmed victims 
was stupefaction and regression to infantile dependency, 
utter helplessness, the stunned withdrawal into the self 
which is often exhibited by badly frightened animals. Be 
havior became “compulsive” and “automatic.” In the case 
of victims, the compulsion was very often wholly negative 
Many of the unharmed just sat and stared or enmduned 
and said nothing, offering no help to anybody and doing 
nothing for themselves. A high percentage of response by 
those from the “outside” who arrived to help (or just to 
see what happened) was compulsive in a hyperactive but 
decerebrate fashion. In the latter group were many of those 
trained for just such emergency. 

Thus the several doctors who 


tightly sutured dirty 


wounds (that should have been left open) showed the 
same sort of shock demonstrated by the Hiroshima physi- 
cian who spent hours painting burns with iodine. Nurses 
aides and Red Cross workers rushed to hospitals—and 
added confusion to situations already out of control—taking 
orders readily but frequently failing to carry them out and 
simply “disappearing,” apparently to do dazed “sight-see 
ing.” Psychological equilibrium was not restored in hun 
dreds of cases for weeks or even months. Yet, on the whole, 
Worcester felt it handled the calamity well and Mr. Wal 
lace concludes that the best means of dealing with disaster 
is immediate and overwhelming assistance of every con 
ceivable sort (the “cornucopia theory” ) 

Obviously, cities under atomic assault would have no 


“cornucopia” to unload—if, indeed, anything were left of 
them. Unharmed cities would hardly export their own 
rescue facilities and personnel, as they would anticipate a 
present blow of their own. The whelming remedy of 


rescue just wouldn't exist or occur. 


Y . 


\s a lav authority in the field, it is my own opinion that 
the studies reviewed here—and all others like them—are 


not only inadequate, which is admitted, but wrongly 
calami 


ties, whether fire, flood, explosion, hurricane, epidemic, 


oriented. Pragmatic investigations into “familiar” 
earthquake or church social food poisoning, will not furnish 
dependable data for adducing human behavior under totally 
unfamiliar nationwide atomic onslaught. The effects of 


the latter would be entirely novel, different by an order of 


magnitude of tens of thousands, and imposed upon a popu 


lation which has already repressed and misconstrued 
formation about atomic weapons. 
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TE FIRST BATTLE 


FOR BRITAIN 


COLONEL GEORGE P. WELCH 


IV 


Extension and 
Consolidation 


\.D. 


HE terrible vengeance wreaked on 

the British by Suetonius Paulinus, 
following the destruction of Boadicea 
and her followers, found disfavor in 
Rome and Paulinus was succeeded by 
\ulus Plautius in A.D. 62. Plautius, 
far more conciliatory than Paulinus, 
helped the province recover rapidly 
from the severity of the revolt and its 
bloody aftermath. But there still hung 
over it the possible menace of the un 
regenerate and warlike tribes of Wales 
and northern England, beyond the line 
of the south Severn-Trent rivers. 

This limit of penetration, as con 
ceived by Plautius and generally ac 
cepted by his immediate successors, 
proved no surer a frontier than had the 
English Channel to Claudius and his 
advisors. Beyond this boundary, too, 
there were eager enemies, ready to 
spring at any sign of weakness on the 
part of the invaders. 

In A.D. 69 Nero died, with some 
rumored assistance. That vear saw a 
series of short-lived emperors, each un 
able to sustain his precarious elevation 


62-147 


through the loyalty of the Army. Sta 
bility was restored toward the end of 
the year by Vespasian. Fully aware of 


British problems from his own partici 


pation in the conquest, he appointed 
as governor the veteran Petilius Ce 
realis who, as commander of the [Xth 
Legion, had received a severe drubbing 
at the hands of Boadicea and could be 
counted on not to underrate the resid 
ual quality of British resistance. 

\mong the Brigantes to the north, 
the chieftainess Cartimandua had been 
overthrown by her exiled ex-consort, 
Venutius, a Briton of marked antipathy 
toward Rome. Cerealis, long in com 
mand in the north, was no stranger t¢ 
the problems developing beyond the 
rent. 

Under him, in command of the 
XXth at Deva (Chester), was another 
of the highly competent soldiers Rome 
seemed able to produce in numbers 
over the centuries, one Gaius Julius 
\gricola. Of this gentleman we know 
much, thanks to his biography written 
by his admiring son-in-law Tacitus. 
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[hese two regulars understood each 
other. Cerealis moved from Brough, 
near the mouth of the Humber, at the 
northeast end of the Trent-Severn line. 
Acting in concert with Agricola, he 
speedily cleared and pacified the area 
to the Newcastle-Carlisle. 
lo hold the territory he advanced the 
station of the [Xth Legion from Lind 
um Colonia (Lincoln 
the modern York. 

The next governor, Julius Frontinus, 
took care of south Wales, penetrating 
the valley of the Usk River and estab 
lishing a permanent legionary fortress 


north line 


to Eburacum, 


at Isca Silurum, the modern Caerleon 
on the Usk. Only the Ordovices of 
north Wales remained able to express 
in resistance their determination to re 
fuse the blessings of civilization. They 
were the first to feel the impact of 
\gricola when he in his turn became 
governor in A.D. 78. Because they had 
dared to attack Roman troops—and 
worse, to have wiped out a cohort of 
their 
retribution was swift and con 


auxiliary cavalry stationed on 
borders 
dign: the tribe ceased to exist. As a 
side issue, Agricola swept again over 
\nglesey, the holy island of the Druids 
which in its intransigeance had en 
ticed Paulinus almost to his ruin. We 
hear of no more trouble from there, of 


« ither military Or spiritual origin. 


Pacification moves northwestward 
to the shores of the Irish Sea 

\gricola remained governor until 
\.D. 83. In the course of annual cam 
paigns he moved northward, following 
a strategy of bringing the trouble-mak 
ing tribes beyond the province to battle, 
on the sound principle that a tribe 
wiped out would not be around to fight 
another day. His successive campaigns, 
exhibiting the first coordination of na 
val vessels with advancing ground 
troops since the landings of Plautius in 
Kent forty years earlier, went beyond 
the Clyde and the Firth of Forth. At 
Inchtuthil he established a camp for his 
old command, the XXth Legion. 
Throughout the region, and generally 
on the line of the narrowest waist of 
the island from modern Edinburgh to 
Glasgow, he established a series of 
legion camps and fortresses some of 
which remain in detail discernible to 
the archaeologist today 

l'acitus records how from the shores 
\gricola 
looked across with longing at Ireland 
as a fertile field of conquest. No doubt 
considerations of 


of the Galloway peninsula 


limited manpower 
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and logistics wisely restrained him, In 
any case the issue Was never put to 
test, and the ubiquitous Irish kings 
were left to pursue undisturbed their 
murderous brawling. 

Agricola’s strategy came to its peak 
when he brought the confederated 
Highland tribes to battle at Mons 
Graupius, a location archaeologists 
have attempted in vain to fix. The re- 
sulting slaughter of some 8,000 tribes- 
men at a cost of a mere 300-odd Roman 
casualties produced the desired effect 

at least for a generation. 

By the time of his recall in A.D. 83, 
the province had expanded to cover 
the entire island up to the line Edin- 
burgh-Glasgow. But about A.D. 88 
troubles called for reinforcement of 
the frontier. A legion was withdrawn 
from the interior of Britain for the task. 
[he military force remaining had to 
be concentrated to protect the more 
settled and already prosperous areas 
of the province. The fort at Inchtuthil 
and its supporting camps, like the fa- 
mous excavated post at Fendoch, were 
abandoned. The XXth Legion was 
moved back to Deva (Chester). The 
IXth settled at Eburacum (York), and 
the line Newcastle-Carlisle became the 
frontier of the Roman peace. 

[his defensive regrouping, which 
lasted through the reign of Trajan, is 
signalized by the permanent develop- 
ment of spacious legion fortresses at 
Deva (Chester), Eburacum (York), 
Isca Silurum (Caerleon on Usk), and 
Lindum Colonia (Lincoln). Excava- 
tions indicate the rigid similarity of 


plan with the rectangular wall, pro- 
tected by deep outer ditch, surround- 
ing the legion area. The broad main 
roads of the camp, bisecting each side, 
met in the center at the Praetorium, or 
legion headquarters. Across the street 
stood the commander's quarters. A hos- 
pital, baths in plenty, warehouses, gran- 
aries holding a year's supply, bake 
ovens, stables, parade, drill and recre- 
ation areas, sometimes an amphitheater 
just outside the walls, combined in an 
establishment any one of us would rec- 
ognize today as a well-ordered and even 
opulent military post. 

During all these years the work of 
the province was going on. Men were 
born, went through their lives in useful 
work under the protection of Roman 
law, died and left their sons and daugh- 
ters to improve on their efforts. The 
cities grew, particularly Lundinium 
‘London ), which soon became the seat 
of the civil, as was Eburacum (York) 
the center of the military, branch of 
the provincial government. 

Yet as the province grew in wealth 
and prosperity, the cupidity of the 
tribes, barred from larceny only by the 
power of the legions, was whetted in 
proportion. Somewhere around A.D. 
120 the [Xth Legion got into serious 
trouble and was badly beaten under 
ignominious conditions, probably in 
southwest Scotland. No record exists 
of the details. Undoubtedly an investi- 
gation of the circumstances was car- 
ried out, for the Emperor Hadrian, 
when he arrived in the province in 
122, appears to have decided on the 
evidence that the I[Xth Legion had 
been guilty of shameful conduct. It 
was stricken from the Army List, and 
from history. The VIth Legion was 
ordered from the Continent to take its 
place, moving into the stately fortress 
of Eburacum (York), and taking over 
responsibility for defense of the great 
wall which Hadrian, in the years from 
122 to 126, caused to be erected across 
the island from Newcastle to Carlisle. 
The remains of this great barrier, still 
identifiable for part of its original sev 
enty-three and one-half miles of length, 
attest for all time the willingness of 
the Roman military engineers to un 
dertake and to accomplish great works. 


The building of the 
great Roman Walls 

Some twenty years after the con 
struction of Hadrian’s Wall, affairs of 
the Empire reached a new, if tempo- 
rary, high in general felicity and con- 
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fidence. Under the optimism so gen 
erated, the province expanded again. 
[he area forward of the Wall, previ 
ously conquered by Agricola, was reoc- 
cupied, and a new Wall, named for 
its sponsor, Antoninus Pius, successor 
to Hadrian, was erected from the Firth 
of Forth across some 34 miles west to 
Clydeside. It appears to have been com- 
pleted and garrisoned about A.D. 147. 
For about fifty years it lasted, the per- 
ilously held and frequently challenged 
line of farthest advance of the Roman 
tide. It marks the limit of conquest and 
consolidation of Roman power in Brit- 
ain. 

In general, the period throughout 
which the Antonine Wall held coin- 
cided with the reign of the three Anto- 
nines: Antoninus Pius, from 138 to 
161; Marcus Antoninus, the philoso- 
pher-emperor, from 161 to 180; and 
Commodus, from 180 to 192. Britain 
shared to the full in the general peace 
and security enjoyed by the Empire 
during this period. We may gain some 
picture of what it meant to the popula- 
tion of the far-flung universal state in 
the grateful summary of conditions ad- 
dressed with some sycophancy, but 
much truth, by the observer-philoso- 
pher Aelius Aristides to Marcus An- 
toninus: 
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“Only those, if there are any, who 
are outside your Empire are to be pitied 
for the blessings which they are denied. 
Better than all others, you have dem 
onstrated the universal saying, that the 
earth is the mother of all and the com- 
mon fatherland of all. Greek and bar- 
barian, with his property or without it, 
can go with ease wherever he likes, 
just as though going from one home 
land to another. The Cilician Gates 
hold no terror, nor the narrow and 
desert approaches from Arabia to 
Egypt, nor inaccessible mountains nor 
uncrossed rivers, nor tribes inhospitable 
to the stranger. For safety, it is enough 
to be a Roman, or rather, one of your 
subjects. In very deed you have made 
real Homer's phrase that the earth is 
the property of all. 

“You have measured the whole 
world, spanned rivers with many kinds 
of bridges, cut level 
mountains, populated desolate places 
with farmsteads and made life the 
easier by supplying its necessities 
among law and order. 


roads through 


“Everywhere are gymnasia, foun- 
tains, gateways, temples, factories, 
schools, and it can be said that the 
world which from the beginning has 
been striving in illness is now put on 
the road to health. Cities are radiant 


in their splendor and their grace and 
the whole earth is trim as a garden.” 

While we are free to discount this 
contemporary it is hard to 


believe that the most fulsome observer, 


estimate, 


no matter how given to fatuous op 


timism, could so describe the same ex- 
tent of territory today. If now we hope 
for progress, we do well to recognize 
it as merely a struggle to regain heights 
once held, and to aspire to equal in our 
times the phrase of Pliny the Elder, 
“the unmeasured majesty of the Ro 
man peace.” 


V 
Policy in Subjugated 
Territories 

The Imperial Province of Britannia 
lasted until about the middle of the 
fifth century when, in common with 
the whole northern frontier of the 
Western Empire, it went down in 
chaos. By 400 the last of the legions 
had been withdrawn to reinforce weak 
spots closer to Rome. In 410 Honorius, 
Emperor of a defenseless West, had 
had to respond to anguished pleas for 
military support with the advice that 
the province assume its own defense. 
Since in the same year Alaric had been 
able to take and sack the Eternal City 
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itself, the inability of Honorius to rush 
the aid which had been so frequently 
and so generously given in the past 
can be accepted as resting on the brutal 
necessity for self preservation. 

In 429 we catch a glimpse of a pros 
perous and stable province, rich in 
everything but the ability to defend it 
self, ! 
raiding barbarians. Then the mists of 
the Channel close in. Except for ru 


threatened but undismayed by 


mors of disaster around 441, recorded 
in Gaul, we hear nothing until Gildas 
a hundred 
records the death 
of a civilization and culture surely 


the Wise, writing nearly 
years later, throes 


deemed immortal in its day 


The genesis of 
the Pax Romana 


In the modern semantics of interna 
tional anarchy and propaganda, “im 
perialism” has become a dirty word. 
But an examination of essential verities, 
undeterred by the legerdemain of 
Marxian dialectic, may restore it in 
our minds to a once unquestioned dig 
nity. 

A. civilization 
or die. This appears to be a law of 
Nature, weightily attested by still state 
ly ruins of a thousand nations, magnif 


must protect itself, 


icent in all except a capacity to de 
fend themselves. 

Rome found that protection lay in 
expansion and growth. \ recalcitrant 
across the border remained a 


until 


enemy 


source of trouble Roman arms 
innexed his territory and people, and 
Roman law replaced the independence 
once exercised chiefly in warring on 
wealthier neighbors for plunder. 

The growth of Rome establishes the 
principle that the only gain from war 
is the extension of the areas under one 
strong government within which wat 
annot again occur 

[his principle took Rome to the lim 
its of the the n known world, since be 
vond one conquered, pacified former 
enemy there was, Over the ages, always 
inother 
mistake to 


It would be a assume 


that this principle was known and 
consciously acted upon from the be 
sinning. Even after the work of bring 
ing Italy to the Po within the Ro 
man domain was completed as an exer 
cise in self-preservation, the somewhat 
vague surface issues which led to the 
long-drawn-out Punic Wars were vig 
orously debated, pro and con, in the 
Roman Senate in terms reminiscent of 


the arguments between our own iso 
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lationists and internationalists prior to 
World War II. 

Even embarked in wars across the 
seas, the principle, if apparent, was 
most reluctantly put into effect. The 
frst two Punic Wars ended in victory 
for Rome, but were signalized by most 
magnanimous terms for the conquered. 
When, after the victory over Philip V 
of Macedon at Cynoscephalae, the con 
sul Flamininus had the Greek cities at 
his mercy, he gave them their freedom 
and returned to each its sovereignty, 
asking only peace and alliance with 
Rome. It took further wars—two in 
Greece and one with Carthage—to con 
vince Rome that an enemy left sov 
ereign was an enemy who could fight 
again—and most probably would. The 
result was that Punic Africa and 
Greece became provinces of Rome, gov 
erned by proconsuls, and, freed at last 
of megalomania, were able to concen 
trate on the constructive arts of peace 
and political stability. 

This was the genesis of the Pax 
Romana. It went on expanding, 
through Spain and Gaul and temporar 
ily into Germany beyond the Rhine; it 


stretched up to the Danube, from its 


source to its mouth, and in the reign 
of Trajan crossed the Danube to estab 
lish the province of Dacia, leaving the 
Latin tongue as the etymological base 
of the modern Rumanian. It went on 
through Asia Minor to Mespotamia 
and through Egypt to the borders of 
Ethiopia. It crossed all north Africa 
to Gibraltar and crossed the English 
Channel] into Britain. 


Throughout this mighty area, which 
included about 150 million persons, 
the Roman peace gave security, a single 
currency, nearly complete religious and 
racial tolerance, freedom of movement 
limited only by the financial resources 
of the individual, and, after a period, 
full Roman citizenship to all freeborn 
inhabitants. 

The once-warring tribes of Britain 
participated to the full in this achieve 
For the nearly four hundred 
vears of Roman dominance, the citi 
zens of Britain could take pride in 
their participation in a universal state, 
in a mighty civilization, and in a broad, 
deep culture encompassing, with the 
exception of technological progress, all 
we hold vital today. This was im 
perialism, and there is much to be 
said for it. 


ment. 


Rome fell at last but 
her influence lived on 


Rome did go down at last. Among 
complex causes, two, affecting her abil 
ity to defend and protect herself, ap- 
pear particularly cogent: the slow but 
inexorable depletion of manpower, in 
which endemic malaria throughout the 
Empire appears to have played a de 
cisive part, and the possible conse 
quent slow, but equally inexorable, de 
terioration of her army. 

The four Roman legions that in 
vaded Britain in A.D. 43 were civiliz 
ing agents as well as fighters. They 
built roads and drained marshes, estab 
lished industries. Their officers set up 
courts and brought Roman law and 
justice to the protection of a populace 
hungry for security. Under law, agri 
culture could flourish, commerce de 
velop with sanctity of contract, and 
a many-sided economic and social life 
come into being. 

hese gifts Rome brought to Britain. 
In the long view of history, the swords 
ot the carrier legions fade, but the 
gifts remain. It was not Utopia, but 
it was better for the individual in 
habitants of Britain than what had 
gone before, and what was to follow 
after for a thousand years, when the 
guardian legions had departed. 

Perhaps, as with all human struc 
tures, not the Imperial Province of 
Britannia alone, but all the Empire 
had to go time. But in the 
troubled world we know today, we can 
look back on its recognizable weak 
nesses and scorn its collapse only when 
we have equalled its endurance and 
matched its gifts to mankind. 


some 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


A MOST DANGEROUS DOCTRINE 


COLONEL SPARKS 


ood persons in the Army would ap 
prove what I call the Doctrine of the 
Essential Dishonesty of Command. | 
believe this dangerous doctrine affects 
not only the agencies directly involved, 
but every one of us. 

Much of our current military policy 
is based on an opposite doctrine. Com- 
mand is decentralized in accordance 
with time-honored principles of war. 
[he commander has both general and 
specific responsibilities, together with 
the necessary authority ond capability. 
I'll grant that the last two are both 
Lenited by the “necessary.” For ex 
ample, his use of ammunition (except 
is usually limited. His 
is always limited by laws 
However, within his limits he can, with 
essential propriety, retain his command 
so long as he produces results. 

Since World War II, and especially 


while in Korea, I have often wondered 


In emergencies 


authority 


why as a signal officer I was no longer 
charged with providing 
munications” 


“secure com- 
and why signal and com 
munications officers, ‘still often called 
upon to advise commanders and staffs 
regarding communications security, are 
really no longer charged with that staff 
responsibility; why, in fact, signal and 


communications officers are gradually 


MAJ. IRVIN M. KENT 

HE Army has learned little from the 
following both World 
Wars, when new military justice sys- 
tems were enacted with the overwhelm- 
ing support of the civilian legal pro- 
Today we are not getting the 
kind of support from it we might rea- 
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experienc es 


fession. 


losing their discernment as well as the 
feeling of responsibility for the security 
of the communications under their 
charge. It is really quite simple. While 
commanders (staff communications of 
ficers) are held responsible, much of 
their authority and capability has been 
transferred to Army Security Agency, 
whose units are not responsive to the 
needs of the specific commands they 
support. 

This policy is based largely on the 
Doctrine of the Essential Dishonesty 
of Command. I have been told (and 
I believe my highly placed informant. 
that “the Signal Corps [I am sure he 
really meant all communications ofh 
cers] cannot be expected to police it 
self” and therefore ASA had _ been 
assigned the job of communications 
security. 

Let’s look at the implications of that 
statement and see where it could lead 
Although any activities could be sub 
stituted, let's stay within the bounds 
of maintaining passive security of our 
forces in the field, which naturally in 
cludes security of their homeland. We 
might consider 
dispersal ), 


disposition of forces 
and concealment, 
and passive intelligence collecting 
means. All] are, at one time or another, 
extremely important to the security of 
our forces. Commanders, generally be 


cover 


ing unfamiliar with the technical 
pects of these important matters, should 
possibly not be entrusted to carry them 
out. 

What artillery commander will re 
port his own failure to provide satisfac 
tory camouflage? If it is necessary to 
assure this camouflage by using photog 
raphy and photo interpretation, is it 
not possible that our forces will be 
made more secure if the artillery com- 
mander is observed by a unit like ASA 
but dedicated to camouflage security? 
Under the Doctrine of the Essential 
Dishonesty of Command this is a re 
quirement. Likewise, with almost any 
activity in the field army, it is possible 
to show a need for a special inspector 
not responsible to the commander or 
his trusted subordinates. 

It is now time, while the various 
General Staff sections are striving to 
create vertical commands, as represent 
ed particularly in the G2 and G4 
fields, that responsible DA officials be 
alert to the use of this specious doctrine 
as an aid to empire-building. Having 
been hooked by the bait once, the vul 
nerability of the Department of the 
Army to this approach 1s proven. 


3 
Colonel Sparks is the pseudonym of 
a field-grade officer who has had con 
siderable staff experience. 


USE OF OUR ENLISTED LAWYERS 


sonably expect in our day-to-day rela 
tions with leaders in civilian communi 
and in 
our recruiting efforts. In large part this 
apathy, and to extent 
tion, among lawyer veterans stems from 
memories of their misuse. 


ties, in appropriations requests, 


some Opp Sl 


Everyone acknowledges that train- 
ing for combat and leadership must 


come first. If a lawyer is physically 
qualified for such duty, 
his legal that is where he 
should go, for one good combat leader 
or soldier is worth more than any num 
ber of legal specialists. Our mission is 
to fight the enemy, 


regardless of 
training, 


not sue him. Be 
sides, legally trained people are needed 


in CIC, CID, MP investigative agen 
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cies, and military government units, 
some of which require combat-ft man 
power. But there are young lawyers 
entering the Army today through Se 
lective Service who are not physically 
fit for combat units or specialized agen- 
cies. Their numbers will increase dur- 
ing an emergency. It is among this 
men who meet minimum stand- 
ards for enlisted service and have valu 
able specialized training—that the great 
est wastage occurs. 


Many 


pounding typewriters or filling out 


group 


enlisted lawyers are set to 
forms, or are used at menial jobs while 
they observe harassed line officers 
struggle with assignments like trial and 
defense counsels for special courts-mar 
tial, claims investigations, and the like. 
They see the primary mission of these 
officers suffer when they conscientious 
ly attack these extra duties. It is ob 
vious that it takes them far longer to 
perform them than it would a legally 
man. lawyers 
leave the Army with Reserve MOSs 
which in no reflect their real 
The wonder, in such circum 


trained [hese enlisted 
way 
skills. 
stances, is not that the Army receives 
so much criticism from the legal pro 
fession, but that it gets so little. 
Fortunately, the solution requires no 
legislation. It can be accomplished by 
inserting in Army Regulations and in 
a few Executive Orders, as well as the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, after the 
word “officer” the words “or enlisted 
man certified by The Judge Advocate 
General.” In discussing qualifications 
for counsel, UCM] speaks of “per- 
only MCM requires that they 
be officers. Law officers of GCMs must 
be officers, and no change is proposed 
here, nor in the requirement that in- 
vestigations under Article 32 be con 


sons : 


ducted by an officer. Further, trial and 
defense counsels of GCMs should con 
tinue to be officers. But why must their 
assistants? 


Under the present system, in an 
SCM, if the Government's case is con 
ducted by an officer-lawyer, it must 
also find an officer-lawyer to act as de- 
fense counsel. Neither can it appoint 
an enlisted lawyer as trial counsel. 
However, nothing precludes the ac- 
cused from engaging an enlisted law- 
yer as individual counsel while the 
Government's case is conducted by an 
officer with no legal training who prob- 
ably will find himself out of his ele- 
ment. 

For general courts-martial such en- 
listed lawyers, acting as local assistants 
to traveling trial teams, could do much 
of the preliminary spade work and 
allow more expeditious and_ properly 
prepared trials than are now possible. 
Certainly they would be far more use- 
ful than locally assigned, untrained 
junior ofhcer assistants. 

[he same situation prevails in tak- 
ing depositions, and for this work of 
ficer-lawyers are often impossible to 
find in isolated areas. In a recent Arc- 
tic tour I found enlisted lawyers even 
in some of the most isolated outposts. 
I couldn’t use them for the Govern- 
ment but the defense could, and did. 

We could use enlisted lawyers for 
claims investigations to a minor extent, 
but only an officer or civilian employee 
can be a claims officer. This and the 
job of marine casualty investigating of 
ficer are time-consuming and burden 
some, and except in rare cases, these 
jobs could be handled as well or better 
by properly trained and certified en- 
listed lawyers. 


[he experiences of investigative 
agencies like CIC and CID show that 
such men can and do perform com 
petently. Certainly the question of 


compensation for a lost radio is no more 
difficult, and hardly as important to 
the national security, as a loyalty de- 
termination. Remember that in both 
cases the work of the enlisted inves 


tigator is subject to review by higher 
authority. 

The Judge Advocate General’s 
School should be the source of such 
trained and certified enlisted lawyers. 
After basic training, enlisted members 
of the bar and law-school graduates who 
are not combat-fit and who are not ear- 
marked for a specialized agency could 
be sent to the JAG school for six weeks 
of intensive training in military justice 
procedures (with special emphasis on 
SCM), claims investigations, and in- 
doctrination in the Army’s legal assist- 
ance program, as well as in more com- 
mon matters like reports of survey and 
line-of-duty investigations. After com- 
pleting the course, an MOS roughly 
similar to the present 8101 (Legal Of- 
ficer) should be assigned, and they 
should be certified by TJAG as class I 

members of the bar) or class II (law- 

school graduates). Class I men could 
be more widely used, but both types 
could do most of the legal work out 
lined above. They could fill vacancies 
in JA offices, courts and boards sec- 
tions, and other slots for which they 
are qualified. From primary MOS and 
appropriate entries in service records 
commanders would know their skills 
and use them accordingly. 

The proper use of legally trained 
enlisted men would result in dollar 
economy, speedier conduct of our 
claims and military justice systems, and 
release the energies of untrained ofb- 
cers now attempting to exercise legal 
functions. The legal profession _pro- 
vides a very high percentage of our 
civic and political leaders. The Army 
would profit from the attitude of such 
leaders who happily remember having 
been properly used. 

Major Irvin M. Kent, JAGC, a fre 
quent contributor, wrote “Mobile Man 
power Within NATO” in the Septem 


ber 1956 issue. 


GIVE THE YOUNGSTERS A CHANCE 


LT. RICHARD P. FOX 


URING the past several years pro- 
motions to the top noncommissioned 
officer grades have been practically non- 
existent. This has had a demoralizing 
effect on our best E-5s and E-6s, and is 


a deterrent to the reenlistment program 
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of all arms and services of the Army. 

[he overage in E-6 and E-7 exists 
because too many men reached those 
grades comparatively early in their ca- 
reers. These are 30 year men who 
would quit in twenty years if the pen- 
sion for twenty wasn’t inadequate. 
Some of these noncommissioned ofh- 


cers are incompetent, but that is no 
reason for mass reductions. 

Of course, two more enlisted grades, 
E-8 and E-9, have been proposed. How 
ever, if and when we experience an- 
other emergency or conflict, large num 
bers of men will be promoted to the 
new grades. At the end of hostilities, 
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with the inevitable reduction of the 
Army, we will face the same problem 
that we do today—except that instead 
ot overages in E-6 and E-7 we'll have 
too many E-8 and E-9. Thereupon, 
pursuing past practice, we'll create 
grades E-10 and E-11, which will re- 
main until the next large-scale mobili- 
zation. 

I think the only fair way to create 
vacancies in the top enlisted grades, 
without adopting new ones, is to make 
it attractive financially for the E-6 and 
E-7 to retire at twenty years of service. 
We can do this by offering a retire- 
ment bonus. For example, a cash pay- 


ment of three years’ base pay in addi- 
tion to regular retirement benefits. 
Besides creating vacancies in the top 
grades, such a retirement bonus would 
spark up spirits by giving younger men 
a chance to earn first sergeant and bat- 
talion and regimental sergeant major 
posts. There are in our companies, bat 
talions and regiments, young, able and 
strong men who could do these jobs 
well, if only we would make it possible 
for them to demonstrate their abilities. 
Realizing the value of younger men 
in jobs analogous to that of the soldier, 
such as policeman and fireman, civilian 
authorities make it worth their while 


to retire early, and even encourage 
them to do so. 

Today’s soldier of twenty years ser\ 
ice has served his country honorably 
through two wars. He should be al 
lowed to retire with enough money 
to live comfortably. The newer and 
younger soldier deserves a chance to 
prove himself, and he should get it. 
Lieutenant Richard P. Fox, Infantry, 
was commissioned from Artillery OCS 
in 1952 and served in Korea as a for- 
ward observer and infantry platoon 
leader. He is now with the 4th RCT 
at Fort Devens, Mass. 


CAN’T WE HAVE PROGRESS AND TRADITION? 


LT. COL. ARGYLE P. JONES 


FRIEND once told me he would 
a blue uniform like that 
Union officers during the 
if we added fringed buck- 
of gold braid, and 
made the cut like the uniform of thea- 
ter doormen. That sounds ridiculous, 
but he wasn’t kidding. That was his 
way of expressing something that prob- 


vote tor 
worn by 
Civil War 


skin gloy es, lots 


ably occurs to most of us at one time 
or another. I am sure he is pleased 
now that the blue uniform is being 
worn again. 

But why have we “modernized” the 
blue uniform? We used to be proud 
of the branch strip on the trousers. 
Now it is on the cap (which is seldom 
and the sleeve, where 
it is easily missed by the eye. The belt 
was a nuisance, but it added much to 
appearance, 


worn indoors 


Recently the Navy readopted the 
sword for certain ceremonies. Silly? I 
don't think so. Most of us favor own- 
ing and wearing the accouterments of 
our profession. Of course, if the Army 


LT. WALTER KOLDITZ 


AD Paul Brown been permitted to 
continue his bench-to-quarterback 
radio hookup, I daresay some clever 
rival coach would have soon devised a 
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readopted the saber, the Sam Browne 
belt would be necessary. Perhaps it 
was a good idea to drop such equip 
ment during wartime to conserve leath- 
er and metal, but now that we aren't 
shooting at anybody, can’t we use these 
trappings to recapture some of the 
martial spirit we once had? What's 
wrong with carrying a saber, wearing 
yellow gloves and breeches and boots 
at some formations? I don’t go for re- 
storing the horse to his place on the 
parade ground. We don’t have enough 
room in which to live ourselves, let 
alone to stable horses. 

I recall a Texas saddler who needed 
a vear to deliver my Sam Browne be- 
cause he was an artist and turned out 
only about forty a year, by hand. | 
was willing to wait for his product 
because it was a beautiful piece of 
leather work, and could be owned and 
worn with a feeling of complete ele- 
gance. 

Most of us can sport ribbons that 
mean we kept alive during certain un- 
pleasant periods. The miniatures cer 
tainly look good on the blues. No 


ARE YOU IN A JAM? 


method to monitor and jam the Cleve- 
land Browns’ Broadcasting System. Are 
we military men that enterprising? 
The combat arms are continually be- 
ing provided more electronic weapons 
and communications devices. The tiny 


medals? Then wear the ribbons. Our 
ribbons display our loyalty and service 
to our country. We should wear them 
when we dress up. 

[here are many other bits of tradi 
tion that should not be discarded like 
last year’s calendar. Our modern units 
should be nurtured in sagas of the 
Army when it had no shoes, no am 
munition with which to train, and no 
pay for months on end but still re 
mained loyal and proud. A backward 
glance is good once in a while. Can't 
we restore a little tradition without 
going backward? 

The shooting cowboys and Indians 
can now be seen only in the movies o1 
on TV. Have the neighborhood kids 
ceased honoring those long-gone ad 
versaries in their daily play? My anal 


ogy may be poorly drawn, but the 


point is valid. 


Lieutenant Colonel Argyle P. Jones, 
Infantry, came on active duty in 1942 
and was integrated in 1947. He is now 
Chief of Plans and Developments Di 
vision, G2 Section, USCONARC. 


vacuum tube and its comparative re- 
finements such as the transistor talks, 
directs and detects. Mighty though it 
is, it is vulnerable. . 

In technical language, electronic war 
fare is essentially the prevention or re 
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duction of the enemy's effective use of 
radiated electromagnetic energy. To the 
green-tab wearers, this means the busi 
ness of making loud noises on radios 
and filling the radar scope with tall 
grass and rabbits. You get the same 
effect when the Little Woman turns 
kitchen while you are 
watching the ball game on TV. 


on her mixer 

How about the electronic equipment 
in your tactical unit, which in one way 
or another can be neutralized through 
jamming? Are you prepared for elec 
tronic warfare? If you think you are, 
answer these questions 


€ Have your radio and radar operators 
had any training in jamming or anti 
jamming? 

€ If being jammed, would they recog 


MAJOR HUSSAR 


660AFHHAT constitutes an 
get?” Unfortunately, the answer 
must be relative rather than absolute. 


atomic tar 


In some cases a supply depot may be 


a suitable target; in others, an attack 
ing battle group 

It seems obvious, then, that we must 
attempt to classify targets in order to 
effect. 


many possibilities, but as a starter | 


ichieve maximum [here are 


suggest three general classes which | 


will term ‘planne d,” 


“opportunity,” and 
contingency. 

\s the name implies, planned tar 
detected, lo 
cated and identified. We have already 


vets are those definitely 
established in varying degrees such a 
target's size and shape, dispersion pat 
tern, vulnerability, and potential recu 
perability. Into this class fall targets 
like command posts of large headquar 
ters, supply installations, airfields, mat 
shaling yards, and critical terrain fea 
as defiles 


tures such This 1S by no 


means a complete list, but it is a rep 
resentative group 

If you review the many steps in the 
sequence from target detection to dam 
age assessment, you will agree that per 
haps the toughest link in this chain 
of jobs, in the case of the planned tar 
the 


data. 


vet, is acquisition of 
This information 


from various sources through many\ 


necessary 


target comes 


agencies. The most productive of these 
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nize it or would they abandon their 
mission in confusion? 

Do you have an SOP for reporting 
jamming: 

When operating a radio net, do you 
have a set listening on the standby 
frequency? 

Do you know your equipment’s anti 
jamming features? 

Do you enforce short-message disci 
pline? 

Do your radio operators shut down 
the transmitter between messages? 


Electronic warfare training methods 
are relatively simple, but like those 
for CBR they are mandatory for com 
plete unit combat-readiness, and need 
not be long and involved. Manuals 
and training films are available. Your 


CLASSING ATOMIC TARGETS 


sources are airborne visual, photo 
graphic and electronic observation. 
Other reports come in from patrols, 
\SA, IPW teams, escapers, evaders, 
and friendly civilians. We must over- 
look no source or agency, for where 
one fails another may succeed. 

Having acquired the necessary in 
telligence, the commander is usually 
in that happy situation of merely hav 
ing to issue the necessary instructions 
to his combat and logistical elements. 
\ll other things being equal, in the 
case of planned targets, the drill is 
more or less automatic from this point 
on, 

On the other hand, targets of oppor 
tunity are horses from quite a different 
mare. Troop concentrations fall into 
this class, although small supply dumps 
emplaced for a particular purpose, or 
enemy guided-missile units employing 
shoot-and-scoot tactics, are also good 
examples of targets of opportunity. 

\s with planned targets, timing is 
of the essence, for the tempo of the 
whole sequence is greatly increased. 
Che intelligence officer often will not 
be able to await from 
other sources. The operations officer 
must make his recommendation to the 
commander rapidly. Gunners must fire 
in a matter of minutes, if not seconds. 
Lastly, support elements must imme- 
diately resupply the firing units. 

| do not say that all targets of op 
portunity will be fired on. Even in a 


confirmation 


staff signal oficer may be able to help 
you arrange a training program. Your 
electronic repairmen might even build 
a training-aid jammer from salvaged 
materials. 

Electronic warfare is a new weapon 
that has the characteristics of being 
silent, quick and demoralizing, result- 
ing in the same effect as a jammed 
rifle. Teach your men now the imme 
diate action rules of electronic warfare 
Lieutenant Walter Kolditz, Artillery, 
was commissioned from OCS in 1954. 
After graduating from the Artillery Fire 
Control Officer Course at TAAGSGMS, 
he was assigned to the 58th AAA Bat 
tery (Electronic Warfare) at Fort Bliss 
as a platoon leader and now commands 
that unit. 


time of atomic plenty, the availability 
of weapons will be a limiting factor. 
Another factor to be considered, par 
ticularly when the enemy is attacking, 
is the safety of our troops. As always, 
our mission is the most important con 
siaeration. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be empha 
sized too strongly that once the decision 
is made, targets of opportunity must 
be engaged with the least delay, be 
cause this type of target disappears 
quickly. The battle group attacking at 
1000 may be well dug in by 1600; the 
enemy rocket-launcher unit spotted at 
position A at dawn may be firing from 
position |] by dusk. Therefore, our re 
action time must be shorter than the 
enemy's. 

Reaction time may be equally impor 
tant in destroying or neutralizing con 
tingency targets, which are hybrid in 
nature. They have characteristics of 
both the planned target and the target 
of opportunity. For example, a mar 
shaling yard may be on our list of 
planned targets; however, it becomes 
more remunerative when filled with 
troop trains. A suitable drop zone be 
hind our main battle position is worth 
less as a target by itself; but if the 
enemy stages a drop in the area it be 
comes a most rewarding target. 

Che distinction between a contin 
gency target and the other two types 
is subtle, but it does exist. The dif 
ference is that a contingency target 
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may be anticipated. By carefully evalu- 
ating the terrain the intelligence officer 
may select areas which appear suitable 
for potential assembly areas, attack po- 
sitions, and alternate supply routes. He 
must then subject these areas to maxi- 
mum surveillance with the means avail- 
able. While it is true that in most 
cases the targets may never develop, 
that probability should in no way les- 
sen his search for them. 

Contingency targets may be the most 
remunerative of all. Planned targets 
are for the most part static, so the ene- 
my normally has ample opportunity to 
camouflage, to dig in, and to reduce 
over-all vulnerability in general. Tar- 
gets of opportunity normally will be 


well dispersed, and details regarding 
them may be scanty. As | mentioned 
before, reaction time of combat and 
logistical personnel must be extremely 
short. Reaction must be no less rapid 
in the case of contingency targets, but 
at least the artillery will have had an 
opportunity to plot the concentration, 
and sometimes to register with conven- 
tional pieces. In addition, the degree 
of damage may be increased because 
the enemy will, in many cases, be con- 


ce ntrated in the open. 


We shall encounter all three classes 
of targets in an atomic war. All ofh- 
cers, whether in command or staff po- 
sitions, must be trained to recognize 
these classes of targets and be able to 


evaluate one against another. Unfor 
tunately, no definite priority for en 
gagement can be established. 

[hese classes of targets are not In 
an end in themselves. By 
using them as a guide, however, we 


te nded as 


hope that the commander and the staff 
officer of the future may gain a clearer 
conception of the nature of targets. 
Proper selection of targets will assist 
in executing our mission, which hasn't 
changed since Clausewitz described it 
the destruction of the enemy or his 
will to fight. 


Major Hussar is the pseudonym of an 
Armor officer on the staff of a large 
field headquarters. 





THE SPLINTERING WEDGE 


Continued from page 24) 


inevitable personal variants. It is be- 
cause today these principles have been 
lost sight of that our present military 
system is creaking at the joints. 

The seeds of our present troubles 
were planted during World War II, 
when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
short-circuited his Secretaries of War 
and Navy and established direct day- 
to-day Presidential contact with the 
Chiefs of Staff. That this might lead 
to future difficulties was foreseen by 
the able Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson, who wrote in his diary on | 
February 1943, concerning a conversa 
with the President earlier that 
“I told him frankly that, if the 
process of whittling down the powers 
of the Secretary of War should con- 


tion 
day 


tinue, | would be in a very embarrass- 
ing position, for I had no desire, in 
the words of Churchill, to go down in 
history as the person who consented 
to the liquidation of the great historic 
powers of my office.” 

Nonetheless when we emerged from 
that war with a new and untried Pres- 
ident, and with a new and terrible 
military threat looming on the horizon, 
it was perhaps inevitable that for the 
time being at least there should be a 
general desire to maintain that direct 
contact between Presidential authority 
and the military chiefs upon which 
Roosevelt had relied, and under which 
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\merican arms had been universally 
victorious. That this was an emergency 
device, unworkable in peacetime when 
the President can give but a fraction 
of his time and energy to military ques- 
tions, and hence incompatible with the 
fundamental principle of civilian con- 
trol of the military power, does not 
seem to have been realized. 

The issue was, moreover, hopelessly 
complicated by the fierce tumult that 
arose over unification, and by inter 
service rivalries arising from the swift 
development of new and ever more 
expensive weapons, with a concurrent 
trend toward reduced military appro- 
priations. Inevitably, again, the result 
was a series of compromises, of which 
the most important was the National 
Security Act of 1947, under which, as 
modified by amendments and Presi- 
dential directives, our military policy 
is still being administered. 

That policy as it stands today em- 
bodies only one of the principles set 
forth in President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s directive of 1903. The President 
is still the Constitutional Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Diffusion of power 


The historic powers of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy have become 
sadly diffused. The Secretary of De 
fense is not clearly established as a 
Presidential deputy, exercising by dele- 
gation the Presidential authority in 
military affairs, but as “the principal 


assistant to the President in all matters 
relating to the Department of De 
fense.” While to the casual eve this 
language may seem definite enough, it 
is actually a patchwork attempt to cover 
an initial error. The present status of 
the Secretary of Defense cannot be un 
derstood unless it is remembered that 
his office is the product of a compro 
mise in which the original proposal 
born of fierce controversy.) was to 
maintain almost complete autonomy for 
the three military departments, within 
a strange and novel entity called the 
National Military Establishment, over 
which the Secretary of Defense was 
supposed to exercise “general authori 
ty, direction and control.” “The period 
1947 to 1949,” remarks Timothy W. 
Stanley (American Defense and Na 
tional Security), “was marked by the 
rapid growth of the indoor sport of 
debating the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. . . . Some practitioners of 
the art found that by concentrating 
one’s gaze fixedly upon the proviso 
that the Services should be adminis 
tered as individual Executive Depart 
ments, a good part of the remaining 
schematic structure gradually faded 
away.” 

[he position and authority of the 
Secretary of Defense have been much 
strengthened by the National Security 
Act amendments of 1949, and by sub- 
sequent reorganization changes having 
the force of law. But the office is still] 
one of recent growth, suffering from 
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the liabilities of its controversial origin 
and with little acknowledged claim to 
the possession of “historic powers.” Its 
growing pains have not been eased by 
the fact that the 
office of the first four Secretaries of 
Defense (from 1947 to 1953) was but 
Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson being the first to stay through 


average tenure of 


sixteen months 


a full Presidential term. 

Che three military departments are 
now required by law to be “separately 
administered by their respective Sec 
retaries under the direction, authority 
and control of the Secretary of De 
tense.” 


The corporate JCS 


Responsibility for professional mili 
tary advice to the Secretary of Defense 
has been assigned to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. become a 
corporate rather than a personal re 
sponsibility. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Under 


they are defined as being 


Jut this has now 


are a statutory body the law 


“subject to 
the authority and direction of the Pres 
ident and the Secretary of Defense,” 
but they are also specifically designated 
as “the principal military advisers to 
the the National Security 
Council, and the Secretary of Defense.” 


President, 


Each of the service Chiefs of Staff is 
also the responsible military adviser of 
his own Secretary, though the service 
Secretaries are not members of the 
Cabinet, nor of the National Security 
Council. Thus the advisory function 
as well as secretarial authority has be 
come diffused, This is due, in part, to 
the still-continuing feeling—notable es 
pecially in Congressional reactions 
that there is an element of safety in 
maintaining some form of direct con- 
tact between the sole fount of Consti 
tutional executive authority and the 
chiefs of the military services. But it 
has not helped to create an atmosphere 
of “absolute confidence and personal 
accord and sympathy” between the 
Secretary of Defense and his military 
adv isers. 

he tendency has been for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to maintain an aloof 
ness from the other agencies of the 
Department of Defense. This has elic- 
ited critical comment from every com 
mission and committee which has stud- 
ied the problem from the first Hoover 
l'ask Force to the present day. 

[his is partly due to a lingering 
nostalgia for the “good old days” when 
the Joint Chiefs ran the war under di- 
rect Presidential command; partly to a 


growing distrust of the immense civil 
ian hierarchy which has grown up in 
the Department of Defense in particu- 
lar and to some extent in each of the 
military departments; a distrust which 
is reinforced by the high rate of turn- 
over among Under and Assistant Sec- 
retaries and the innumerable commit- 
tees and “coordinating” groups; and 
partly to the effect of direct contacts 
with other Government agencies, 
which with the 
Joint Chiefs as with a sovereign body 


in some cases deal 


having little if any connection with 
the Department of Defense. 


Force levels and roles and missions 


Also, and here is where, at last, we 
must bring in this knotty question, the 
“unfortunate isolation” of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is in part due to the 
inter-service disagreements over roles 
and missions, and over force levels, 
complicated by budgetary restrictions. 
Failure to resolve these disputes is not 
wholly the fault of the various officers 
who have been members of the Joint 
Chiefs since 1947, It is no easy mat- 
ter for an officer who has spent his 
life in a military service, and has risen 
to its highest rank, to set aside in favor 
of a compromise decision what he be- 





The Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the famous Key West conference in 1948 


From left to right, seated: Adm. Louis J. Denfeld, CNO; 
Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy, C/S to President Truman; 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal; Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
C/S, USAF; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, C/S, USA. Standing: 
Vice Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Vice CNO; Maj. Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Director, Joint Staff; Mr. W. J. 
McNeil, Special Assistant to Secretary of Defense; Lt. 
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Gen. Lauris Norstad, Dep. C/S for Operations, USAF; 
Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Dir. Plans and Opns, USA. 
Three of these ten men still hold official positions. Adm. 
Radford is now Chairman of the JCS; Mr. McNeil has an 
unbroken record of association with the DoD, having served 
as Comptroller since that office was established; and Gen. 
Lauris Norstad is now Commander, SHAPE. 
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LIFELINE 


coe === eee Theseare the “call letters” of the U. S. Coast Guard. Watching over more than half a million 
square miles of our coastal waters, the rescue record of this famous organization is one of the great air-sea 
sagas of war and peacetime service. Helping to extend the Coast Guard’s far-flung lifeline is the Martin 


P5M and the new P5M-2G, providing long-range sea reconnaissance for any emergency. Also, in active 


service with both the Atlantic and Pacific fleets of the U. S. Navy, ten squadrons of this famous seaplane— 


specially armored for anti-submarine warfare—are in operation today, from Norfolk to the Mediterranean 


and from Washington to the Orient. 
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lieves with all his heart to be the in 
terests of that service. In theory, the 
Sec retary of Defense IS supposed to re 
solve disputes which the Joint Chiefs 
cannot settle among themselves. But as 
individuals the Chiefs of Staff 
perhaps the Chairman—have not quite 
accepted the Secretary of Defense as 
“my Secretary.” The existing relation 


except 


is basically different from the old close 
relationship between say, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Secretary 
ot War. 

Hence the tendency toward icy iso 


lation. Hence also the tendency to 
come up on occasion with compromises 
which, admittedly satisfying no one 
and representing no more than a trad 
ing-post solution, are at least compro 
mises reached by military men among 


themselves. 


Plight of the Defense Secretary 


Some consideration might, at this 
point, be given to the situation in which 
the Secretary of Defense finds himself 

with special reference to the prob 
lems confronting any new occupant of 
that office. He is in daily and desperate 
need _ of professional advice and sta fl 
him to 
seek that advice from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 
cifically forbids him to set up a mili 
tary staff in his own office. It is hardly 
surprising that Secretary Wilson has 


shown some signs of relying on the 


assistance. The law requires 


The law goes farther—it spe 


the one mem 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
does not have to wear the two hats of 
service responsibility and collective re 


sponsibility. Nor is it surprising that, 


advice of the chairman 


being denied a military staff of his 
own, he has built up an oversized 
civilian staff, liberally sprinkled with 
military officers and presided over by a 
coterie of nine Assistant Secretaries. 
Both of these dev elopments ate, 
however, potentially pernicious. The 
one could easily lead, within the space 
of two or three succeeding Adminis 
trations, to the “single Chief of Staff” 
which seems such an easy, simple an 
swer to many vexing difhculties, but 
in practice would channel the profes 
sional which the 
safety of the nation depends through 


military advice on 
a single outlet. The other has a similar 
tende ney, by reducing the responsibili 
ties and authority of the military de 
partments in favor of a centralized ad 
ministration 
that the 


have » in 


tor there can be no doubt 
Secretaries of De 
many 


\ssistant 


tense 
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ways, intruded 


upon duties formerly the sole province 
of the military departments and have 
established an additional “layer” of 
authority through which the depart 
ments must plow their way to get at 
the Secretary of Defense, and to which 
agencies and individuals having busi 
ness with the departments must make 
suitable obeisance before they can get 
anything done at the departmental lev 
el 
Action and reaction 


All of this accentuates the uneasi- 
ness of the military officers of the three 
services. That uneasiness manifests it 
self in “leaks” of argumentative docu 
ments to the press, and in the vigorous 
activities of non-ofhcial organizations 
representing various military and even 
quasi-commercial viewpoints. The in 
evitable reaction of the Secretary of 
Defense and his immediate assistants 
is to use security provisions of law 
and regulations to muzzle controversial 
utterances, seeking to avoid embarrass 
ment to the President, the party and 
the Secretary's political associates. On 
the public mind, the effect is confus 
ing and often misleading: for unin 
left 


CXp sed, W ithout responsible corrective, 


formed but anxious citizens are 
to highly colored special pleadings. 

But by far the most dangerous re 
sult of all this confusion is the dilu 
tion of the military element in major 
policy decisions, specifically, decisions 
in that area which has previously been 
referred to as “national security policy.” 
These decisions are made by the Pres 
ident on the recommendations of his 
immediate advisers, within limitations 
of law and subject to Congressional 
agreement where specific legislation o1 
new appropriations of money are re 
quired. The advisory agency charged 
with assisting the President in this 
process of decision is the National Se 
\round its table, at 
its weekly meetings, gather the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and the Sec- 
State, and _ the 
Treasury, together with the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and, in advisory capacities, the Chair 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, and 


curity Council. 


retaries of Defense 


others by Presidential invitation as the 
agenda may suggest. Decisions which 
involve the initiation of new policies 
or the revision of existing policies have 
habitually been the subject of previous 
and sometimes lengthy consideration 
within and among the respective de 


partments concerned. Unresolved dif 
ferences of viewpoint and opinion 
among the departments remain for dis 
cussion and Presidential decision. 


Whom does the Secretary speak for? 

The Secretary of State, in this final 
process, speaks with a single voice for 
the political concept. The Secretary of 
the Treasury alone represents the fi 
nancial concept. As against these two, 
or either of them, where disagreement 
exists, the Secretary of Defense is fatal 
ly handicapped if he is not established 
as the recognized spokesman for the 
professional military judgment of the 
heads of the armed services, giving full 
and loyal expression to the military 
viewpoint. The presence at the Coun 
cil table and in subsidiary Council 
agencies—such as the Planning Board 

of representatives of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the constant reference 
and re-reference of Council papers to 
that body cannot take the place of the 
strong single voice of the Secretary of 
Defense as the acknowledged represent- 
ative of military opinion. Indeed, the 
net effect is the diffusion and dilution 
of the military element in the final 
decision. At times it’ has even seemed 
that the Secretary of Defense has be 
come the champion of his civilian col 
leagues against his military subordi 
nates, rather than the other way 
around. This is a trend which can end 
only in national disaster unless it is 
re versed. 

Only the Secretary of Defense can 
give forceful representation to profes 
sional military judgment at this final 
level of decision; and he can do so 
only if he enjoys relations of “absolute 
confidence and personal accord and 
sympathy” with his professional advis 
ers. 

How is this to be accomplished? 

Primarily, as always, it is a matter 


of personalities. | have the impres 
sion—arising from many contacts with 
“sensitive areas” —that during Secretary 
Wilson's long tenure of office, progress 


has been made toward ironing out some 
of the difficulties after a not wholly 
promising beginning. But the real need 
is not confined to what one Secretary 
may learn or do. The real need is the 
reestablishment of sound principles for 
the guidance of those who may in fu 
ture be called to the civilian direction 
of our military policy. 


Steps in Solution 


\ few suggestions toward this end 
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KAMAN 
HOK-1 
SHOWS ITS 
MUSCLE 


Kaman builds helicopters 
YOU FLY LIKE A PLANE 


Undergoing U. S. Army evaluation 

tests including airlifting externally 

slung cargo, this Marine Corps HOK-1 

demonstrates its ability. Shown here 

carrying a 2500 lb. jeep, it also takes artillery pieces, 

gas drums, ammo cases and other bulky materiel 
in stride. 

HOK-1 general utility helicopters are already in 
service with the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps where 
they are used extensively for search and rescue 
missions, medical evacuation, personnel transport and 
cargo carrying. 

The development and production of utility heli- 
copters is but one of many contributions Kaman has 
made to our National Defense effort. We're proud 
to be of service. 


KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 





are offered with some diffidence 

€ The Secretary of Defense should be 
specifically recognized by law, and by 
Presidential commission when appoint 
ed, as the President's deputy in mili 
tary affairs—a deputy Commander-in 
Chief, 
and whose directions and orders 
are the President’s directions and or 
ders.” Such a definition of his position, 
besides giving a firmer foundation to 
his authority, is likely 
new President to select his Secretary 
of Defense primarily for his qualifica 
tions as a Jeader of men and a man of 
policy, with adequate political experi- 
ence. 


whose “acts are the President’s 


acts, 


to cause each 


€ When major policy items are on the 
agenda of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
such as force levels or the revision of 
strategic objectives—the Secretary of 
Defense in should take the 
chair. He should likewise do so when 
he finds himself in need of professional 
advice on a major subject. In any case 
he should chair a JCS meeting not less 
than once a month. Nobody ‘hs aS eve;r 
invented a device to replace personal 
contact and leadership. The principle 
should be firmly established that the 
Secretary makes no major 
without first receiving the advice of 
all members of the Joint Chiefs in one 
another’s presence. 


pers mn 


decisions 


€ In order to provide reasonable con 
tinuity in the civilian administration 
of the Department of Defense and the 
military departments, a Permanent Un- 
der Secretary should be appointed for 
each. Incoming Secretaries would thus 
find available a responsible and experi- 
enced civilian adviser. The Permanent 
Under Secretary of Defense should 
have overall supervision of the Divi 
sion of International Security Affairs, 
and should in that capacity attend all 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
\s rapidly as suitable personnel can 
be made available, all Assistant Secre 
tary “slots” should be filled by perma 


nent appointees. The positions of Sec 
retary and Deputy Secretary of De 
Secretaries of the 
Military Departments should remain 


tense, and ot the 
political, and be the only ones habitual 
lv to change with each change of Ad 
ministration, 

A complete survey of the civilian 
structure of the Defense and military 
departments should be made, with the 
view of <ucing as far as possible the 
‘double-banki-g” of authoritative posi 
military and 
and the 


civilian in- 
elimination of 


tions with 


¢ umbents, 
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y committees and “coordi- 
procedures. The principle 

be adopted should be that no function 
be performed (or duplicated) in the 
Defense Department which can be ac- 
ceptably handled by any of the mili 
tary departments. A comprehensiv e ed 
ucational program intended to fit 
young men of promise for civilian 
positions of responsibility in the De- 
fense and military departments should 
be developed, with the assistance of 
civilian universities and of the edu- 
cational systems of the armed services. 


unnecessary 
nating 


The provision of law by which the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is required to advise the Secretary of 
Defense of matters on which the Joint 
Chiefs are unable to agree should be 
eliminated. It simply results, as Ad- 
miral Radford told the Symington sub- 
committee, in the Chair- 
man’s influence; the immediate reaction 
of a harassed Secretary is to ask: “well, 
what do you think about this?” Further- 
more the: Secretary may be left in 
ignorance of the background of de 
cisions upon which the Joint Chiefs 
have It should be the duty 
of the Permanent Under Secretary of 
Defense to keep the Secretary in- 
formed as to current decisions and dis 
agreements of the Joint Chiefs, insofé ar 
as these do not come to the Secret tary ’s 
attention through the personal contacts 
above suggested. 


inc reasing 


agreed. 


€ The last sentence of Paragraph 211 
a) of the National Security Act 
should be amended to read as follows: 
“The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be 
the principal military advisers of the 
Secretary of Defense, and of the Pres- 
ident when the President shall so di- 
rect.” This establishes a clear and def- 
inite relationship between the Joint 
Chiefs and the Secretary, leaving di- 
rect advice to the President on the 
exceptional basis which formerly pre- 
vailed. Elimination from this context 
of the National Security Council is 
a natural consequence of the member- 
ship on that body of the Secretary of 
The at Council 
meetings of the Chairman and, when 
appropriate, of other members of the 
Joint Chiefs should be continued, but 
as advisers to the Secretary of Defense 
rather than advisers to the Council. 

€ Finally, 
Defense 


Defense. attendance 


the Secretary of 
affecting 
force levels or roles and missions with 
which all members of the Joint Chiefs 
f Staff do not agree, 
gether with the opinions of all the 


whenever 


makes a decision 


the decision to- 


members of the Joint Chiefs should 
be submitted to the President before 
it is implemented, and the President 
should call a meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs to discuss the question in his 
presence and that of the Secretary of 
Defense. The Armed Services Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress 
should be fully informed as to such 
decisions, the views of all members of 
the Joint Chiefs, and the Presidential 
action in the premises. 


Military policy is not static 


The foregoing suggestions are not 
presented as a general panacea for all 
our military ills. As already remarked, 
our military policy is a living growth. 
Its development depends on the de- 
voted labors of men of dedication and 
good will, both in and out of uniform, 
upon the effect of educational process 
es within and without the military 
services, and upon the confidence of 
the people it exists to protect. I have 
only sought to outline a few measures 
which, to a student of our military 
history, seem likely to be remedial of 
some of our present difficulties. 

The reader will doubtless also re 
mark that I have really presented no 
hard-and-fast solution of the vexatious 
question of inter-service disputes. It is 
my conviction that no such solution 
can be found—except reliance on the 
character and devotion to duty of the 
American military officer. Having en- 
joyed some measure of personal a 
quaintance with almost every one of 
the officers who have been members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff since the 
creation of that body, I am convinced 
that men of this caliber are, and will 
continue to be, quite capable of wear- 
ing the two hats of service and col 
lective responsibility effectively. If 
required by law to recognize the Sec- 
retary of Defense as the President's 
deputy, exercising his powers by dele- 
and provide the Secretary 
in that capacity with military advice, 
they will find means of doing so and 
will loyally abide the result as their 
predecessors have done for many years. 
Inter-service differences will continue 
to exist, and hard decisions may at 
times have to be taken by Secretaries 
of Defense: but if we are to assume 
that America will not continue to pro- 
duce statesmen capable of such de- 
cisions as well as devoted and compe- 
tent military officers, then our future 
is darker than I, for one, believe it 
to be. 


gation, 
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New Cessna YH-41 


“delivers” top performance 
plus big maintenance savings 
to helicopter flying! 


Cessna’s all-new YH-41, recently pur- 
chased by the U. S. Army for its air 
“arm,” combines the latest in design 
and engineering advances to give oper- 
ating and maintenance performance 
never before experienced in the heli- 
copter field! 


For example, the engine—mounted in 
the nose of the fuselage—makes in- 
Stallation and servicing easy, provides 
extra cargo or passenger space. 
Cessna has made the rotor assembly 
aerodynamically clean. Also, the drive 
system on the new YH-41 is a master- 
piece of simplicity, has a minimum of 
parts—conveniently located for easy 
servicing. 


y 
(ossna Offering multi-utility uses, the 4-place 


YH-41, at 3,000 Ibs. gross weight, can 
climb higher, faster than any other 
helicopter in its class—sea level to 
10,000 ft. in less than 12 minutes! Its 
speed is the fastest in the light heli- 
copter field. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANSAS 
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PENTOMIC MISSILES 


Continued from page | 


is a prime enemy target with its atomic 


| 


ipabilitic s, especially when located In 


forward areas. The launcher and _ the 


rocket can be loaded into cargo aircraft, 


making if potential detens« 1gainst 


small wars” anywhere in the world 


\s an example, the Honest John units 


located presently in Japan could be 
Hown to Korea o1 
bar Last 
itely 
Little John is a scaled down version 
t Honest John lt is about 12 feet 


weighs a fraction of 


other part of the 


and go into action immedi 


sm ill 


its big brother. Its launcher 


long and 
is easily 
transported by helicopter; however, it 
still packs a powerful punch and with 
more accurdcy. It will be operational 
Pentomic division 


in the very 


Both Honest John and Little John are 


weanized into firing battery units and 
Chere 


soon. 


n some cases battalion-size units 


ire four firing launchers in a firing 
battery of approximately 140 men. 
form an integral 


These organizations 


part of division artillery 


Firing the Honest John 


\ firing operation will give a com 
plete picture of how these roc kets will 
Che Honest 


OCC uple Ss three general 


he used tactic illy. John 


firing battery 


reas: a rocket assembly and _ storage 


rea, a firing position, ind a launching 
ite. At the and stor 


rocket issembly 


we area, the roc ket IS assembled trom 


> 


crates received from the supply point. 


Certain tests and checks are made of 


the electrical connections. The assem 


bled rocket is transported on a pole 
type trailer to a hring position where 
it is transferred to the self propelled 
launcher. 

From there it goes to the launching 
truck is em 
placed and the launcher turned to the 


site where the launcher 


izimuth and elevation for the range 
ind direction to the target as computed 
by the fire direction center. For these 
computations the fire direction center 
considers the rocket weight, tempera 
ture and density of the air, the rotation 


of the earth, and the expected burn 


out ve locity Phe effects of these tactors 


on the range and azimuth are com 
puted and the settings are sent down 


to the launcher. 


| inal ( hec ks are m ice and the direc 
wind 


tion and speed of the surface 


ire determined by a wind-measuring 


device 
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mounted on a long pole nea;r 


the launcher. Since this surface wind 
can seriously affect the accuracy, com 
pe nsation 1s made 
moment before firing. The azimuth of 


the launcher is then changed by the 


at the last possible 


and 
the firing crew retires to the firing pit. 
\ final continuity check is made and 


umount of the wind correction 


the firing switch closed at the required 
time. The 


launcher as the electrical signal initi 


rocket roars off from the 
ites the burning of the solid propellant. 
\s the rocket leaves the launcher, the 
small spin rockets are ignited and im 
part a slow spin to the Honest John. 
When all of the propellant is used, 
the rocket motor stops burning and the 
missile continues a free flight trajectory 
to the target. 

\s soon as the rocket is fired, the 
launcher and the fring crew evacuate 
the launching site in a few minutes. 
[his mobility combined with the atom 
ic or nonatomic blast makes the Honest 
John more flexible than any conven 
tional artillery gun with the same range 


capability, 

Little John will be handled in much 
the same way as the Honest John using 
field methods. 


| lowever, it can be transported by heli 


conventional artillery 
copter to positions normally inaccessi 
ble to howitzers, giving the Pentomic 
division a powerful capability in all 
kinds of terrain. 


Dart—the tank killer 


In contrast to the Honest John and 
the Little John, the Dart is a guided 
missile, although it is basically a solid 
propellant rocket with fins and a war 
head. Only about five feet in length, 
it can destroy the heaviest type of ar 
a vehicle's 
guns are still outside of their effective 
range! It weighs less than a hundred 


mored vehicle while such 


pounds and carries a warhead giving 
maximum effectiveness. 

What makes it a guided missile? 
The ability to maneuver to correct its 
trajectory by a unique system once it 
is fired from a simple launcher at a 
moving target qualifies the Dart as a 
true guided missile. Once launched, it 
has sufficient velocity to be relatively 
safe from rifle, machine gun, and anti 
aircraft fire. It has a high probability 
percentage that a single round will 
destroy the target. 

Here is how it works. First, it be 
longs to the infantry and armor units 
in the Pentomic division. It can be 
fired from a direct fire position in a 


motor or armored vehicle or trom a 


defilade position. The operator sights 
through a special telescope guiding the 
missile to the target. Command signals 
are sent from the operator's control 
equipment to the missile in flight. Sig 
nals continuously correct the path of 
the missile so that it will intercept the 
moving target. 


Lacrosse—a missile of mayhem 


Early French settlers prov ided the 
name for our latest guided missile de 
signed for the attack of strong points. 
The Indian i 


rugged version of mayhem still prac 


game of Lacrosse is a 
ticed by some of our Eastern colleges. 
The object of the game is to shoot a 
small ball into a goal at the end of the 
field in spite of the objections of the 
opposition. The ball is passed from 
down field to a player close to the goal 
who outwits the goalie and shoots the 
ball into the goal for a score. 

The Lacrosse guided missile system 
functions in the same manner. Consid 
er that the ball is now the missile. This 
missile—again a solid propellant rocket 

is fred from launching rails mounted 
on a 2'2-ton truck. The missile is about 
feet The launching 
truck is located to the rear of the front 


nineteen long. 
lines and its position is coordinated by 
survey with a forward observer who 
has located the target. The missile is 
fired and guided to the target with 
deadly accuracy. 

[his employment will utilize stand 
ard field artillery procedures with the 
fire direction center exercising tactical 
control. The FDC computes the azi 
muth and elevation necessary to hit the 
target in much the same manner as 
was done for the Honest John. How 
ever, since the missile is guided to the 
target, the launcher settings are not as 
critical. Organization-wise, there are 
again four launcher units to a firing 
battery in division artillery. The for 
ward observer operates much the same 
as the conventional artillery observe: 
except that he has a few more pounds 
of gear to carry. 

Che vital objective of the Lacrosse 
system is to increase the self-sufficiency 
of ground units, especially with respect 
to air support. Rapid and accurate en 
gagement of ground targets is assured 
for amphibious or ground forces with 
the control of the missile vested in the 
forward observer and his equipment. 


HESE then are the rockets and guid 
ed missiles which have the mobility 


and speed of action in direct support 
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OPERATION from -40° to + 80°F 


A. officer in charge of the Air Section of the Army's Arctic Indoctrination 
School, Capt. Foy R. Ketchersid became intimately acquainted with the 
first Bell helicopter ever sent to Alaska. 

During nine months of 1953-4, he logged over 500 hours in this 
‘copter, flying in the worst sort of weather with temperatures ranging from 
40° below to 80° above. On one occasion he even flew with the thermo- 
meter registering -60°. The Bell, he reports, showed infinite stamina and 
a much better than human ability to withstand cold and adverse weather. 

A bomber pilot in both Europe and the Pacific during World 
War II, Capt. Ketchersid returned to service with the Oklahoma 
National Guard at the outbreak of Korean hostilities. 

With over 1500 hours fixed and 1600 hours 
rotary-wing experience to his credit, he is a 
Senior Army Aviator and typical of the officers 
who are devoting their careers to building the 
strength and efficiency of Army Aviation at the 
Army Aviation Center, Ft. Rucker, Alabama. 


Helicopter flight and mechanical train- 

ing are available to qualifed personnel 

at the U. S. Army Aviation School, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
Ft. Rucker, Alabama. Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corp 
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of the infantryman that make the new 
Pentomic concept usable. Lieutenant 
General Gavin put his stamp of ap 
proval on that when he said recently, 
“We are concerned with the independ 
ence of the infantryman in his own 
combat environment, and we feel that 
we have a missile family that will give 
him a large degree of independence.” 

The job of the Pentomic division is 
to fight the small wars as well as the 
| Honest 


Dig Ones, NONatomic or atomic, 


John and Little John, both solid pro 
pellant rockets, provide the big or 
ganic firepower punch of the division 
artillery. When it comes to attacking 
tanks and fortifications, guided missiles 
take over in the form of the Dart and 
Lacrosse. Their accuracy and lethality 
will keep the infantryman moving. 
The next article in this series will 
be about the ballistic guided missiles 
that provide the long-range firepower 
of the Artillery Support Command. 





FASTER MOBILIZATION 


Continued from page 19 


[hese two companies took the special 
four-week course. 

With this research design, what kind 
of comparisons could the researchers 
hope to make at the end of their ex 
First, the 
the high-aptitude trainee could be com 


periment: performance ot 


pared 


of the normal distribution groups. Sec 


with the over-all performance 


ondly, high-aptitude men taking the 
four-week course could be compared to 
the results of high-aptitude men taking 


Third 


ly, normal trainee performance after 


the regular eight week course. 


a four-week training cycle could be 
compared with normal trainee perform 
ance following the eight-week cycle. 
Further, as the four normal distribution 
sufficiently large to 


companic S were 


permit more detailed breakdown of 
the men into categories of “highs,” 
lows,” and “mediums,” substantiating 
kinds of comparisons at the lower in 
telligence levels would be possible for 
tact 


that the design permitted a study of 


the two lengths of training. The 


both middle- and Jow-aptitude trainee 
performance, taking both the four-week 
and ¢ ight week training cycle Ss, Was an 
important addition to the study. Some 
of the most significant findings later 
iccrued during the analysis as a re 
sult of the ability to compare the mid 
dle and lower groups as well as high 


iptitude performance 
| | 


HIE next problem of the researchers 

was controlling individual differ 
ences. Working with a limited number 
ot companies It was ess¢ ntial that lead 
ership and other differences be con 
trolled if valid and objective analysis 
This control was et 
Basically, the 


was to be made. 
fected in several ways 


men s¢ lected for the 
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Xp riment were 


kept similar in every way possible ex 
cept for the intelligence factor. This 
meant that the groups were equated 
by selective distribution for such facts 
as age, physical ability, race, and gen 
eral background. Next, one company 
from each of the three primary test 
groups came from a single regiment. 
The other companies came from an 
other regiment, thus largely offsetting 
any effects of regimental differences. 
The major method of control was in 
the balancing of the quality of the 
company commanders and cadres for 
each of the six companies. The com 
manders and cadres were selected ini 
tially to keep the leadership and con 
trol factor as equal as possible. Further, 
as the tests progressed, daily ratings 
both the battalion and 
regimental staffs involved, as well as 


were made by 
by the military-civilian research team, 
to insure continuing equivalence. The 
final factor which permitted a high 
control of individual differ 
ences was the faculty type training 
Fort Ord. 


instructor 


level of 


This 
met 


system then used at 
that 
the classes from all experimental 


meant the same 
vroups on any given subject. Had a 
unit type training system been in ef 
fect, unquestionably there would have 
been the very major problem of ana 
lyzing the comparative test scores with 
variable instructor ability. 

The last problem faced by the re 
searchers was the four-week cycle it 
self. As no tests for both the four- and 
eight week cycles could be valid unless 
the same general kind of subject mat 
ter was used, the real problem was one 
of selective compression. General type 
subject matter was to be more con 
densed than those areas requiring a 
greater degree of actual-performance 


kind of skill. For example, character 
guidance was shortened from four to 
two hours; individual protective meas 
ures from ten to five hours; and mines 
and booby traps instruction was re 
duced from eight to three hours, with 
almost all of the compression taking 
place in the general information area 
normally put out to the trainee from 
the platform. Such a crucial area as 
rile marksmanship was reduced thirty 
three per cent—from eighty-six to fifty 
seven hours. 

[The one major training method 
change established for those men tak- 
ing the four-week training cycle over 
all intelligence levels was a preliminary 
briefing session called the “prevue-re- 
view,” normally held the night before. 
It was felt that most men, particularly 
those above the average level, could 
profit from the orderly, preliminary 
presentation of subject matter which 
they would receive the next day. Mim 
eographed sheets made up from the 
instructor's lesson plans, outlining the 
following day’s instructions, were dis 
tributed at these evening sessions. In 
a forty-five-minute reading and discus 
sion period for twelve- to eighteen-men 
groups conducted normally by a trainee 
squad leader, the men were acquainted 
with the subject to be taught the next 
day. Each prevue-review period was 
climaxed by a very short quiz. 


HAT happened? To begin with, 

HIAPT, verifying other research, 
found in both the regular and short 
ened courses that intelligence is related 
not only to general military knowledge 
as was expected), but to specific mili 
tary performance skills as well Ca con 
clusion not fully substantiated before 
['rainees at the upper intelligence ley 
el, and most men in the middle range, 
learned as much memory-type infor 
mation in four weeks as their equals 
learned in eight. (The prevue-review 
technique might partially account for 
this finding.) In the performance or 
“handling” skills, assembling weapons, 
and such, the high-aptitude trainees did 
about as well in four weeks as in eight, 
but men of middle and especially low 
aptitude profited significantly by the 
longer training period. In rifle marks 
manship and physical fitness, all groups 
in the experiment profited somewhat 
by the full eight weeks of training. 
Finally, the HIAPT study demon- 
strated that it made no difference on 
final test stores whether men of high 
IQ trained by themselves or in com- 
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PEACE POW ET: Fe 


... thru Electronic Systems 


Today’s U. S. Army Signal Corps is vital to an army whose power for 

peace is based upon unprecedented firepower, mobility, and control. 

Fulfilling a combat and technical role, the Army Signal Corps is exploit- 

ing scientific know-how in this Age of Electronics to provide and operate 

communication systems, radar systems, computers, mortar and artillery 
locators for the field commander. These electronic systems are indispensable to the commander’s control of field 
forces in the nuclear age. 


The Signal Corps’ dual capability as a technical force and a fighting force offers tremendous opportunity for 
the young man desiring a career packed with challenge, action and advancement. 

The young Signal Corps fighting man uses and helps develop such advance electronic systems as the AN/MPQ-4 
mortar locator, which was designed for front line battle operations and makes possible the location and destruc- 
tion of the aggressor’s firepower. The highly effective AN/MPQ-4 was. developed by the Signal Corps in close 
cooperation with the HMEE Department of General Electric. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 


HEAVY MILITARY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT * SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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panies consisting of men of the full 
range of intelligence (the normal sit 
uation 

Just what are some of the implica 
tions of these results? It seems likely 
that these findings may be the founda 
tion for some important courses of ac 
tion for the Army. | irst, an accelerated 
training program might well be devised 
in which a substantial portion of the 
inductee population could be trained 
profitably and effectively. Or, the 
amount of material actually learned in 
the present eight-week program could 
be greatly increased, For example, us 
ing the HIAPT techniques the Army 
might be able to introduce some of the 
essential specialized training all train 
ees will need because of new and more 
complex weapons and equipment. If 
the prevue-review technique tor mem 
ory material worked well, it is probable 
that the placing of new weapons in 
inductee 


barracks and use of young 


potential leaders would capitalize both 


on our young Americans’ general in 
terest in gadgets and their evident (but 
latent 
learn. 


ability to use off-duty time to 

Furthermore, a program like either 
of these, or perhaps a combination of 
both, could not only amount to a sav 
ings of millions of dollars a year, but 
it could also serve to reduce pipeline 
time and permit the placement of high 
er-caliber young soldiers in specialized 
training or organic units at an earlier 
period in their tours of duty, thus per 
mitting greater unit stability and op 
erational efhiciency. Certainly the men 
most amenable to accelerated basic 
training are the very men the Army 
usually selects for the numerous tech 
nical courses so vital to the nation’s se 
curity. Any way we can get these men 
their 
significant contribution. 


into units earlier would be a 


Caution, however, must be used with 
regard to any preconceived idea that 
a panacea for less funds or trainer pet 


HIAPT 


study. In order to make the analysis 


sonnel was evolved by _ the 
more valid the Ord research unit de 
liberately permitted only the use of 
the same few oflicers, cadre, and in 
structors as was the actual practice at 
the time. The following extract from 
the official HumRRO technical report 


illustrates the proble m 


com 


Without 


manders and all other 


exception, company 
observers felt 
very strongly that the limit of two of 
ficers and three field cadre made it very 


difficult to run their basic trainin 
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> com 


panies through either the four- or eight 
week However, these limits 
were typical of conditions in most train 
ing companies at Fort Ord. Often one 
of the commissioned officers was away 


Cyc les. 


on extra duty, leaving only one officer 
to handle administration and training. 
Che men did not receive the individual 
attention needed to teach them “sol 
diering,” discipline, et cetera. At night 
when they cleaned their rifles or at 
tempted to learn how to roll a neat 
field pack, men in the experimental 
companies did not have a trained ca 
dreman to turn to for advice. Most 
observers agreed that the quality of 
the training was definitely related to 
the number and quality of officers and 
NCO’s in the company. 


The fact that even the middle and 
low intelligence men in the four-week 
normal group did about as well on the 
Military Information test as their 
equals in the normal eight-week group, 
indicates that an excessive amount of 
training time is being devoted to class- 
room subjects. Since this material is 
apparently learned moderately well by 
the fourth week, training time might 
be reduced, even for the below average 
trainee, or greater emphasis placed on 
performance type skills. At any rate, it 
is fairly clear that our training efforts 
are actually being beamed to the level 
of the rather 
than to the level of the average trainee. 


below average trainee 


ARKING back to the four considera 

tions underlying the call for re 
search assistance on the mobilization 
training problem, we find that the proj 
ect most certainly has provided our DA 
and CONARC planners with some 
grist for their policy-making mills. For 
example, there seems to be no question 
that some kind of compression in our 
over-all basic training program would 
be feasible. The real point now is how 
far to go in a peacetime situation, and 
whether or not some proportion of our 
present inductees should take a spe 
cially condensed course in order to get 
them into specialized training sooner. 
Establishing a separate accelerated pro 
gram at the post level would require 
greater coordination of training aids, 
ranges, and facilities. This can only be 
considered as a factor, not as an ob 
stacle. The Army has always been able 
to take care of such training problems. 
Regarding the inevitable mobilization 
expansion, it would seem clear that any 
cycle speed-up would be invaluable. 
Our third consideration dealt with the 
need for improved training methods 


to complement our new weapons and 
organizations. Both the prevue-review 
technique and apparent compressibil 
ity of memory type materials are cel 
tainly tentative contributions along this 
line. Lastly, HIAPT should be a most 
significant piece of evidence for the 
\rmy to use to rebut any tendency to 
shunt off lower-level-of-intelligence in 
ductees to the Army in the event of 
mobilization. 

Task HIAPT has proven that most 
basic training subject matter, particu 
larly memory material, can be sub 
stantially compressed without loss ot 
achievement at all intelligence levels. 
In the event of a sudden and total 
emergency, the acceleration of training 
by only one week for only one-third 
of the inductee population (high-apti 
tude men) would, in itself, have a stag 
gering effect on our country’s combat 
readiness. 

Regarding such an experimental pro 
gram, it should be remembered that 
the HIAPT system is not considered 
adequate for immediate adoption. This 
experimental four-week accelerated 
training program largely was a reason 
able guess, based on Army training ex 
perience and previous research results, 
as to the amount of training time in 
which an above average trainee could 
attain average level of performance. 
HIAPT was never conceived by the 
military-civilian research team as a 
quick cure for immediate adoption. 

Most certainly HIAPT has been a 
significant research project in the sense 
of spurring the work toward a revision 
of our subject-matter-laden basic train 
ing program. An examination of the 
levels of achievement in the control 
group alone (consisting of “highs,” 
“middles,” and “lows” on the intelli 
gence scale) has already permitted 
training planners to identify possible 
deficiencies in the current basic train 
ing program, ATP 21-114. In the near 
future the Army should be able to run 
a final controlled field comparison, 
based on the HIAPT findings, of the 
current program and revised 
through further staff study and re 
search. The results of such a study 
might provide USCONARC and DA 


sufficient reliable information to war 


one 


rant a major adjustment of our basic 
and advanced individual training pro 
gram. Certainly, a sound change in 
our training system made in peacetime 
is the best way to prepare for the on 
slaught of war and a general mobiliza 
tion. 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 














GLOBAL GUARDIAN 


The Air Force’s NAVAHO intercontinental strategic missile is near 
reality. How near is veiled in security. But we can tell you that it 
checks out as one of America’s mightiest weapons in the struggle for 
peace. A major missile project executed in partnership with the U.S. Air 
Force, North American Aviation’s NAVAHO development has accomplished 
the technical advances necessary to the production of an aerodynamic, 
supersonic, long-range guided missile. Bull’s-eye accurate, and well nigh 
invulnerable to interception, the NAVAHO will extend this country’s 
defense around the globe... at several times the speed of sound. 


Los Angeles, Downey, Canoga Park, Fresno, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri 


A\ 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. AWA 
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BASIC RESEARCH 


Continued from page 21 


that the number two as applied to 
uni 
versal concept not linked solely to spe- 
turn. 


horses, houses, or wives was a 
Discovery of the 


concept of twoness was revolutionary. 


cic items in 

Nowadays every first-grade child 
makes a rapid acquaintance with num 
bers and counting. He is centuries 
ahead of the ancient members of the 
human race. 

Similarly the average senior in high 
school knows more about physics than 
Isaac Newton did. 


yet unborn our present knowledge of 


(nd to generations 


chemistry and metallurgy and_ solid 
state phy sics will seem fairly primitive 
too. 

Fortunately for the progress of hu 
man knowledge, every era includes 
within it a certain number of highly 
imaginative, penetrating thinkers who 
cannot rest until they have explored 


some aspect ot their environment Ww hich 


they find puzzling and intriguing. The 
Englishman Maxwell was such a per- 
son. In the 1860’s he subjected to 
mathematical analysis the earlier work 
in magnetism and electricity of Oer- 
sted and Faraday, and propounded his 
theoretical equations of electromagnetic 
radiation. 

Maxwell the electro 
magnetic field around a moving charge 
or magnet changes with the motion, 
not instantaneously, but in a wave-like 
pattern. In 1887 the German Hein 
rich Hertz was able produce and 
detect the type of waves predicted by 
Maxwell. Note that Maxwell did not 
interest himself in trying what Hertz 
accomplished. It is characteristic of the 
basic scientific research worker that he 
concentrates solely on the basic prin 
ciples of natural science before him. 
He is not much interested in their prac 
tical application. 


showed tha 


But sooner or later a practical man 
comes along. With respect to Maxwell 
and Hertz this was the Italian Mar 
who took the fruits of the Hertz 
experiments and perfected wireless te 
legraphy. He reasoned that if there is 


con, 


electromagnetic radiation at a source, 
a change in this radiation, its interrup 
tion, should be detectable at some dis 
tance from the source. 

[his will appear elementary to mod 
ern users of radio and TV. Modulate 
the airwaves from a TV transmitting 
tower with the contours of the latest 
Hollywood queen of 


buxomness, and 


a similar change is reflected at every 
TV receiving antenna in the land. 
This is proof positive, although by no 
means the only proof positive, of the 
importance of Maxwell’s theoretical 
equations. It suggests further that it 
is probably a good thing for the prog 
ress of fundamental science that think 
ers of Maxwell’s calibre stick to their 
equations and do not digress by making 
measurements and apparatus of a more 
pri actical character. 

In our own century the patient work 
of atomic physicists finally beat a path 
way to the squash courts underneath 
the football stadium at Stagg Field, 
University of Chicago, in 1942, where 
man first accomplished the self-sustain 
ing slow neutron chain reaction pile. 
The curtain went up on the Atomic 
Age. 


From Rutherford to Stagg Field 


The overture for this production had 
been performed as early as 1896, with 
Becquerel’s discovery of the radioac 
tivity of uranium, followed in 1898 by 
the work of the Curies 
radium. 


in isolating 
These truly fundamental bits 
of scientific discovery came during the 
peak of the materialism and_ stuffy 
grandeur associated with the Victorian 
Age. As accomplishments they stand 
out with ever-increasing significance, 
and will continue to do so long after 
our own times. 

We turn now to Lord Rutherford, 
mentioned in Emilio Segre’s comment 
of the year 1956. In 1904 Rutherford 
discovered the alpha particle, character 
istic radiation of radium. Fifteen years 
later, Rutherford used 
alpha particles from a radium source 
to bombard nitrogen, and produced 
oxygen. Man had succeeded in trans 
forming one element into another, a 
trick that had defied centuries of labor 
by alchemists seeking to change baser 
materials into gold. 


but no sooner, 


Not overnight, but nineteen years 
later, filled with patient labor day by 
day, by scientists all over the world, 
making their laboratory notes, writing 
their journal articles, adding scrap by 
scrap to the knowledge of the nature 
of matter, — landmark discovery 
was made by the German physicists 
Hahn and Strassmann. This was in 
1938, a recession year to economists, 


but a year of miraculous discovery in 
the world of physics. The two German 
experimenters scrutinized what hap- 
pens when uranium is bombarded by 


From this work came 
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FiCo COMPUTER 
AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


e For Weapons Control 
e For Processing of Data 
ie ae ak Sei e For Special Purpose Computer 


guidance for the Redstone Missile, 


U.S. Army Photo and Control Applications 


Ford Instrument Company develops and produces the most mod- 
ern of special purpose computer and control systems—for missile, 
airborne, shipborne, land-based, and nuclear applications—for 
government and industry. 


FICo is one of the foremost organizations in the United States 
working in the field of automatic control. Hundreds of engineers 
nacre and extended precision mass production facilities enable FICo 
FICo navigational equipment goes 


inte © wile coum of ebiendll, to handle complete systems contracts from start to finish. 
U.S. Air Force Photo 
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FICo controls are used in the atomic FICo research and design led to im- FICo analog and digital computers can be 
submarine program. FICo is also proved safety and arming device readily developed and produced—using 
working toward development of the for Army atomic cannon. 


modular techniques—for special purpose 
closed-cycle gas-cooled reactor, U.S. Army Photo 


applications. 
U.S. Navy Photo 


‘ FICo launching and control order computers 
are used for Navy A-A missiles.—U.S. Navy Photo 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Beverly Hills, Cal. ° Dayton, Ohio 
ENGINEERS 


of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Write for information. 
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the discovery of nuclear fission, the 
splitting of the heavy uranium nu 
cleus into lighter elements, with a tre 
mendous release of energy. This was 
The energy 
release took the form of a pip on the 


screen of an oscilloscope. 


a laboratory experiment. 


But it was 
an important pip. 

Here was a break-through. In the 
language of football, the scientists had 
crashed the line and were definitely in 
the secondary. Practical application of 
this basic discovery took the form of 
the atomic bomb, after a good deal 
more work had been done. 

This history told many 
times. It cannot be told too often. 


has been 
For 
it underscores the tremendous impact 
of fundamental discoveries in science 
upon our military planning and our 
normal peacetime economy. 

These facts are past history. But 
their implication is as new as tomor 
row. What will be the break-throughs 
of next month? Of next year? What 
scientists will achieve them? In what 
country? We return to the comment 
of Emilio Segre with renewed under 
standing. 


The meaning for the future 


Had the latter part of the trail to the 
atomic bomb been traversed first by 
the Germans instead of by scientists 
allied with our own war effort, had 
Adolf Hitler possessed the atomic 
bomb when he dominated the conti 
nent of Europe, our history would be 
quite different. So too, if the Russians 
had possessed atomic weapons first. 
The blank pages of unwritten history 
give no inkling of any answer to Dr. 
Segre’s hyperbole. 

One cannot influence the mysterious 
processes of life whereby in obscure 
homes throughout the world men and 


HOW BASIC RESEARCH 


the 
the Pas 


women are born who become 
Rutherfords, the Einsteins, 
teurs of their generations. 

What we can do, what we are doing, 
is to seek out the outstanding scientists 
of our times, and give them every 
means for carrying out their researches. 
If we have a Rutherford in the Free 
World it behooves us to recognize him 
and him aid in his work. We 
must also create a favorable climate 
for the education of talented young 
people, the research scientists of the 
future. 


give 


[his is not a matter of a manhunt. 
I'he task is one of providing a general 
level of support for basic research, of 
project support for imaginative scien 
tific thinkers who formulate their own 
research programs and seek support. 
Such support is currently afforded both 
by governmental and private sources. 

In 1950 the Secretary of Defense 
laid down the policy that six per cent 
of the five-year average of total annual 
military budget for research and devel 
opment be allocated to the support of 
fundamental research. As subsequent 
ly revised, the policy document is tooth 
less, requiring that “the Department of 
Defense must assure that basic research 
is ‘adequately supported’ in all areas 
where the advance of knowledge is 
important to the military effort.” Sec 
retary Wilson annotated this in his 
October, 1953 statement to the effect 
that the policy of the Department of 
Defense is “to restrict its support of 
basic research to those fields which 
have a high probability of providing 
useful scouts to the missions of the 
Department.” 

[he table on this page shows the ex 
penditures of the three services, based 
upon figures by the National Science 
Foundation in report NSF 56-19. 


SHARES IN R&D FUNDS 


(Based on report by National Science Foundation) 


Fiscal Year 1955 


Total R & D 


Department I xpenditures 


$417,044,000 
436.034.000 
793,031,000 


\rmy 
Navy 
\ir For Cc 


Per cent 
of total 


Basic Research 
Expenditures 


$3. 583.000 


7,604,000 
7,407,000 


0.8 
2.0 
1.0 


Fiscal Year 1956 (estimated) 


$459.955.000 
526,106,000 
854.352.000 


(Army 
Navy 
Air Force 


$ 4,114,000 


./61,000 
13,485,000 


Although all of the technical serv 
ices of the Army support some funda 
mental research, much of the Army 
effort comes under the Ordnance Corps 
program and is administered by the 
Office of Ordnance Research, 
on the Duke University campus in 
Durham, North Carolina. During Fis 
cal Year 1956 the OOR portfolio com 
prised about 350 projects for a total 
annual rate of expenditure of about 
$3.8 millions, or an average per project 


of roughly $10,000. 


Read the titles of these projects and 
you will gain a little insight into the 
types of research that have military re 
Included are fundamental 
studies in new explosive reactions, 
studies on the decomposition and mech 
anism of propellants and_ propellant 
additives. Studies of the structure of 
paraffin chain molecules by X-ray dif 
fraction methods are related to lubrica 
tion and surface phenomena. Projects 
on the illusive matter of flame propaga 
tion are aimed at better understanding 
of what happens as the propellant 
charge inside a guided missile burns 
and produces thrust. Research in met 
allurgy examines the subtleties of me 
tallic structure, how crystals in a metal 
decide to line themselves up as the 
material goes from a molten to a solid 
state. What is the mechanism whereby 


loc: ited 


latedness. 


a metal subjected to stress or strain 01 
shear finally breaks? 

It isn’t really so long-hair after all. 
If you are the guy who rides inside a 
tank, you will appreciate armor that 
has the best strength-to-weight ratio 
obtainable as enemy shells rattle off 
the armored skin of your machine. If 
you are the one who carries a mortar 
out to its emplacement you will owe 
thanks to metallurgists whose funda 
mental scrutiny of lighter metals makes 
your burden lighter, or makes possible 
the carrying of more ammunition and 
less shooting iron. As your mortar shell 
goes accurately on target with explosive 
wallop you might note the fact that 
unnumbered chemists have been ex 
ploring the fundamental processes of 
burning and explosion and decomposi 
tion of explosive materials, 

In a word, as modern warfare draws 
more and more advanced technology 
into its weaponry in the hand of every 
fighting man, it is well to increase our 
awareness of the implications that basic 
scientific research—the mother lode of 
technology 


has for our safety and 
fighting effectiveness. 
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Television in the AA 
Fire-Direction System 


Major Charles L. Bachtel 


As AIRCRAFT speed and altitude capabilities have inc reased, 
so too have the rates of fire, ranges and projectile velocity 
of antiaircraft weapons increased. The race of aircraft versus 
AA weapons capabilities continues and with each passing 
year grows more acute. Unmanned aircraft (air-breathing 
cruise missiles) and long-range ballistic-type missiles have 
been added to the aircraft team. To keep pace, supersonic 
AA defensive-type missiles have been added to the antiair- 
craft arsenal. 

While past antiaircraft experiences can be and have been 
used as a basis for training and operations, in order to coun- 
ter the threat of today, new methods, procedures and equip- 
ment are needed to assist the AA commander in the success- 
ful accomplishment of his mission. Despite success in fighting 
air battles in the past, there has always been a need for a 
faster, more accurate, and more comprehensive method of 
distribution of target information to the fire units. Until 
recently the old time-tested method of voice telling and 
manual plotting looked like the only thing in sight. Recent 
technological developments, however, have provided the semi- 
automatic fire-direction system known as the Missile Master 
(AN/FSG-1). This system automatically passes target in 
formation via data links to its associated fire units. Both 
centralized and decentralized methods of fire control can be 
used. While this system appears to be a forward step in the 
AA fire-direction problem so far as large point-type defenses 
are concerned, it does not provide an answer for small de 
fenses, nor for the interim period until the Missile Master 
system is in operation. The need for fast, accurate, complete 
target information still exists. Aircraft and missile speeds, 
iltitudes, ranges and payload capabilities continue to rise as 
new techniques and developments are perfected. In short, the 
threat is increasing and a more adequate AA fire-direction 
facility is needed 


IV camera as an interim solution 


To cope with the situation, several interim type proposals 
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the 25th Bomb Group and the 99th Signal Battalion in the 
Southwest Pacific during the Second World War. 
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have been suggested. Among them is the use of a television 
camera in the antiaircraft operations center (AAOC) and 
television receivers at the fire units. Such a system could be 
installed in those defenses scheduled to receive the automatic 
fire-direction system and then be used as a manual back-up 
to the automatic system when it is installed. In addition, it 
would provide a more sophisticated fire-direction system for 
smaller defenses not scheduled to receive the automatic sys 
tem. Since existing commercial-type equipment could be used, 
this proposal appears to be the quickest and least expensive 
in every respect. Indeed it appeared so simple and inexpensive 
compared to other systems that eyebrows were raised—at 
first, that is. In order to study the feasibility of such a pro- 
posal, several pick-and-shovel-type experiments were con- 
ducted at Fort Bliss in October 1955. The tests confirmed the 
workability of the system and showed that it would provide 
fire-unit commanders with a comprehensive target information 
picture with which to conduct the air battle within the sphere 
of influence of their weapons. How does this facility work ? 

Early-warning target information from outside sources 
would be received and plotted on the early-warning board 
in the AAOC. When the targets come within range of the 
defense surveillance radars, the targets would be plotted on 
the operations board. The operations board contains georef 


A closed circuit TV system broad- 
casting from the antiaircraft op- 
erations center to firing units can 
give AA operations the fast, ac- 
curate and complete target in- 
formation needed for quick 
response to enemy air attack 


Figure 1. TV camera in the AAOC broadcasts target in- 
formation on plotting board to firing batteries 


VERTICAL PLEXIGLAS 
PLOTTING BOARD 
(PLOT FROM REAR) 








Figure 2. Fire unit commanders receive an accurate and 
comprehensive picture of the overall target situation in 
the area 

z 
lines tor purposes of target location, ease of plotting, and 
area identification. Additional information, such as target 
number, target assignment, altitude, raid size, and so on, 
could also be entered on the plotting board as required. By 
televising this target information on the plotting board to 
all fire units simultaneously (Figure 1), each fire-unit com- 
mander in the defense would have a complete, accurate, all- 
comprehensive picture of the over-all target situation available 
for his use (Figure 2). In the past, fire-unit commanders 
have generally been provided (by voice telling over wire 
and radio circuits) only that target information which is in 
or adjacent to their particular sectors of the defended area 
Not be 


ible to see the situation, this target information ts 
the fire for evaluation and use. Accordingly, 
s somewhat of isolated type ot atmosphere and 
f environment rather than an over 
Provision of centrally correlated 
information on a defense-wide 
commander to see the entire 

ster a feeling of belonging to 


rather than a localized type of 


Narrator to supplement TV picture 


could be 


= | 
pl 


In addition to the televised ure, a narrator 
is they are otted on 
larrator would replace 


et information 


on and assign- 
id is gene rally 
ons othcer (AAOO). While 

and televised, specific in- 


given to the fire unit or 





units over the normal defense wire or radio circuitry. In the 
decentralized operation, fire-unit commanders would be free 
to acquire and engage targets of opportunity within the 
sphere of influence of their weapons. Their operations would 
be voice told back to the AAOC and plotted on the operations 
board, thus providing the whole defense with a running 
account of acquisition and engagement of each hostile craft 
in the area (Figure 3). Guesswork would be eliminated 
(Figure 4). SOPs would be simplified. All concerned would 
know what is going on at all times in the whole defense. 

About this time, the question probably will arise in the 
reader's mind: “What would we do if the television facility 
should become inoperative?’” The answer: revert to the old 
normal time-tested voice-type plot-tell method until the 
operability of the system is restored. 


Other applications of TV to AA operations 

The introduction of television to the AA picture would 
have several other applications of importance: 

Meteorological data necessary for ballistic calculation with 
gun-type weapons could be simultaneously televised to all 
gun batteries in the defense. Necessary charts and windage 
diagrams would be employed, as well as the everyday 
weather-type maps used by commercial television stations. 
Additional fill-in information would be added as required. 
Since missile units are not necessarily concerned about wind 
age and the like, due to the supersonic speed of their missiles, 
wind direction is, nevertheless, important to them in deter 
mining areas where fallout may be expected to occur in the 
event of an atomic burst. Accordingly, adequate precautions 
could be taken in advance and assistance rendered to the 
local population and the local civil defense effort. 

Movies or kinescope recordings could be made of actions 
or exercises for purpose of playback and restudy at a later 
date. In addition, playbacks could be used to train simul 
taneously new units, or w hole packages of units such as those 
used to augment, or to establish, a new defense. Utilization 
Figure 3, Operations of commanders engaging targets of 
opportunity are voice told back to AAOC and plotted 

on the board 


OQ TARGET 
OA TARGET ACOD BTRY'A CACQ) 
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of this method of canned-type actions for expanded or ad- 
vanced type of training for AA units could materially en- 
hance the training program, simplify procedures and reduce 
bottlenecks through the straightforward utilization of sight 
and word pictures of target information. 

Still another use to which the television system could be 
put would be to permit the defense commander and members 
of his staff to appear simultaneously before all the units of 
the defense to give important messages and instructions as 
required. Distances being what they are, and time being at 

premium, AA defense commanders are prevented from 
visiting all their subordinate units as often as they care to 
do so. This method, of course, would not be a cure-all, but 
it would, however, be of material assistance. 

Many difficult and perplexing problems confront Lieu- 
tenant General Stanley R. Mickelsen, Commanding General 
of U. S. Army Antiaircraft Command. Likewise, many prob- 
lems confront his staff and his subordinate commanders and 
their staffs. The Army Antiaircraft Command spreads from 
coast to coast and has recently been expanded to include the 
antiaircraft defense of Greenland and Alaska. Many vital 
areas must be defended. Coordination of the fire from naval 
AA guns in the port areas must be worked into the AA de- 
fense program. Bomber-type craft speeds and altitudes have 
increased to the point where interception by fighter planes 
can no longer be expected to be effectively accomplished. 
This places an even greater burden on the AA commander 
and a higher degree of over-all dependence upon AAA 
weapons. All defenses must, of necessity, be manned around 
the clock. This requires a 
specialists of many types. 


lot of personnel 


highly trained 
Keeping sufhcient numbers of 
trained personnel in the pipeline to man existing and new 
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Flow chart shows how guesswork is eliminated 
and SOPs simplified 





Figure 4. 


defenses is a chore. Reenlisting these specialists is likewise 
a chore. Overseas levies of personnel must be met. Existing 
equipment must be maintained in a condition of constant 
readiness. Additional equipment must be obtained and land 
must be procured for the new defenses. All the above and 
many more problems must be faced, evaluated and solved. 
In the meantime, work must progress on building that better 
mousetrap. New ideas are needed. Television is one of the 
new ideas and may prove to be a way to re-utilize General 
Zachary Taylor's memorable statement: ° 


A little more grape, 
Captain Bragg!” 
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New Transport for Army 


Five of these DeHavilland of Canada twin-en- 
gined transport aircraft have been ordered by 
the U. S. Army for evaluation. The aircraft fea- 
tures a short take-off and landing run and has 
a load capacity of up to 7,300 pounds. It can 
carry up to 28 fully equipped combat troops 
and has a rear loading ramp for heavy equip- 
ment and vehicles. Delivery is expected in 1959. 





FRONT AND CENTER 


Stepped-up Ranger Training 

Ranger training at The Infantry Cen 
ter now calls for a 26-hour field training 
problem involving both paratroops and 
helicopter support Recently started, this 
realistic training exercise involves an 
attack on an Aggressor force by .a com 
pany-size student Ranger unit which is 
transported to the problem area by fixed- 
wing aircraft. During the raid a path- 
finder team parachutes into the area to 
prepare a landing site for the helicopters 
used to evacuate the attacking force after 
it has reached its objective 

Realism makes the problem one of 
the most up to-date training exercises at 


the Army’s Infantry School 


King Cole 


Exercise King Cole, 


and field training exercise, is being con 


a command post 


ducted as a series of short exercises with 
intervening breaks for critiques and ad 
justments in the Louisiana Maneuver 
area 

The Pentomic division concept is be- 
ing tested under assumed conditions of 
extensive atomic, chemical-biological 
radiological and electronic warfare capa 
bilities by the 101st Airborne, Ist In 
fantry and Ist Armored divisions 
Specific tests are being made of the 
intelli 


gence doctrines, special demolitions, and 


tactical support center concept, 
supply of guided missiles and special 
weapons 

Other major participating units in 
clude the XVIII Airborne Corps, III 
Corps, 3d Infantry Division, 82d Air 
Armored Cavalry 


borne Division, 2d 


Regiment, and 2d Logistical Command 


ACSA Set Up 


The production of an electronic com- 
bat surveillance system is to be expedited 
by the establishment of The Army Com- 
bat Surveillance Agency in Washington 
Brig. Gen. Francis F. Uhrhane will be 
chief of the new agency, which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer. ACSA will engage in research, de- 
velopment and test of techniques and 


equipment, production ot equipment and 
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NEW INSIGNIA FOR ARTILLERY 


A new Artillery insignia has been adopted 

by the Army and will be in use beginning in 

1958. Symbolizing the modernization of ar- 

tillery weapons, it displays the familiar crossed 

cannon with a composite missile placed ver- 

tically at the center. The insignia it replaces 
was adopted in 1907. 


systems, development of doctrine and 
procedures, and the training of tech- 
nical personnel. 


Two Types of ASCs 


Two types of Atomic Support Com- 
mands have been organized for troop 
testing purposes. An Air Transportable 
Atom Support Command was activated 
it Fort Bragg and a Medium Atomix 
Support Command at Fort Hood. Both 
will be armed with Honest John rockets 
and Corporal guided missiles. 


RA Augmentation 


First appointments to the Regular 
Army under the current augmentation 
program may be made early this sum- 
mer from some 20,000 applicants to be 
considered by the selection board which 
has been sitting since 14 January. Some 
5,000 may be commissioned by 1 July 
1958, mostly second lieutenants. 


USAR Gains 


The number of paid-status Army re- 
servists increased by 34,400 (30,700 en- 
listed men, 3,700 officers) in the sec- 
ond half of 1956 to reach more than 
240,000 by 31 December. Some 18,000 
men 17 to 181/,-years of age signed up 
for six months of active duty training, 


and many of these are among the 12,000 
now on active service. 

At the present rate of increase, by 
30 June 1957 paid-status USAR gains 
should exceed the 43,000 recorded dur 
ing the previous fiscal year (1 July 1955 
to 30 June 1956), the greatest yearly 
net gain ever made. 

Since RFA 55 was passed, the paid 
status strength of USAR has increased 
by more than 76,000, including abo 
69,000 enlisted men. 


West Point Prep to Belvoir 


The West Point Preparatory Schoo! 
which has been at Newburgh, N. Y., 
will move to Fort Belvoir, Va., in July 
The next class will open in September 
with candidates for both the USMA and 
the USAFA. 


Raises for Critical Skills 


If the Cordiner Committee's recom 
mendations go through, nearly 81,000 
soldiers in 63 critical skills would be 
line for proficiency pay. By limiting 
these increases, generally without pro 
motion, to a little less than 20 per cent 
of the 436,000 men in E-4 through E-7, 
sergeants major would be upped to th 
proposed E-9 and first sergeants to the 
new E-8. All other one-pay-grade raises 
would be figured on a 15 to 34 per cent 
shortage and a reenlistment rate of less 
than 30 to 50 per cent in any specify 
MOS. 

To be awarded the second-grade in 
crease, in which an E-5 could be paid 
the base pay of an E-7, as recommended 
by the Committee, there would have to 
exist a shortage of more than 34 per 
cent in a particular MOS and a reenlist 
ment rate under 30 per cent. Nearly all 
E-8 and E-9 slots for other than sergeant 
major and first sergeant, and the pro 
ficiency raises, would go to soldiers with 
critical skills. 

The Committee’s study shows that the 
ratio of technical to nontechnical skills 
is out of balance and not keeping up at 
the same rate as improvements in weap 
ons. 


The Army is behind both Navy and 
ARMY 





Air Force in number of technicians, but 
complex new weapons and atomic equip- 
ment are attracting more men into highly 
specialized fields. It is having less trou- 
ble keeping nontechnical positions filled, 
and estimates at present that only about 
28 per cent first-term reenlistments are 
needed to keep desired strength levels. 
The pinch, as is the case with the other 
services, is in hard skills like radar re- 
pairman and operator, tracked-vehicle re- 
pairman, and electronics technician. 
These and other critical MOS areas are 
where proficiency incentives would be 
used to best advantage, for the Army is 
no longer geared to World War II 
skills. Such a policy would conform to 
the Cordiner Committee's plan for at- 
tracting and holding highly skilled men 
in all the services 


Operation Challenge 


Operation Challenge, recently initiated 
by General Willard G. Wyman, Com- 
manding General, USCONARC, is 
aimed at college graduates now serving 
two years of active enlisted service be- 
fore shifting to NGUS or USAR for the 
remainder of their military obligation. 
Some of these men have unusually high 
mental aptitude, postgraduate degrees, 
and professional skills that meet the 
complex demands on military leadership 


in the nuclear age. If otherwise qualified 
they could contribute more to national 
defense as officers than in their present 
rank and responsibility. 

“Young men with the capacity to be- 
come leaders have a moral obligation to 
develop their talents to the ultimate,’ 
General Wyman told a representative 
group of such men and urged them to 
compete for a Regular or Reserve com 
mission. 

General Wyman also directed his 
challenge at career soldiers. More than 
a hundred persons who reached general 
officer rank in recent years began as 
privates, he said. 


General Officer Shifts 


Maj. Gen. C. Stanton Babcock to MAAG 
. Maj. Gen. David H. Buchanan 
Maj. Gen. Carl 
Army Maj. 
Field Command 


France 
to 1st Infantry Division . 
F. Fritzsche to Fifth U. § 
Gen. Louis T. Heath to 
USA FSWP, Sandia Bas Maj. Gen. 
George Honnen to Third U. S. Army 
Maj. Gen. Willis S. Matthews to Chief 
KMAG . Maj. Gen. William W. Quinn 
to 4th Infantry Division . . . Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert F. Sink to XVIII Airborne Corps 
Maj. Gen. William J. Verbeck to 
Brazil-U. S. Military Commission Brig. 
Gen. Irvin L. Allen to USAFFI Brig. 
Gen. Ralph J. Butchers to U. S. Army Coun 
Board . . 


Joint 


cil of Review Brig. Gen. Joseph 





1957 REUNIONS 


> 


ist Armored Division. 23-24 Aug 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Write Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 
18th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


ist Infantry Division. 23-25 Aug 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C 
Write Arthur L. Chaitt, 5309 German 
town Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


July. Write 
Federal St 


3d Armored Division. 
Paul W. Corrigan, 80 
Boston 10, Mass 

3d Infantry Division. 11-13 July 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind 
Write Harry Cedar, 1129 Warner 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


ith Infantry Division. 8-10 Aug 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ 
Write Joseph Summa, 132 Avenue V, 
Brooklyn 23, N. Y 


6th Armored Division. 29-31 Aug 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. Write 
Martin J. Lawlor, 2150 Raymond Ave., 


Latrobe, Pa 


10th Armored Division. 31 Aug.-2 
Sept. Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio. Write R. L. Bollinger, Pioneer, 
Ohio 


12th Armored Division. Aug. Write 
LeRoy W. Bensel, 2557 Main St., Law 
renceville, N. J. 


W rite 
Drive, 


30th Infantry Division. July 
Major Saul Solow, 42 Parkway 
Hicksville, N. Y 


76th Infantry Division. June. Write 
Maj. Gen. Henry C. Evans, 6 S. Cal 
vert St., Baltimore 2, Md 


80th Infantry Division. Aug. Write 
Charles Gainer, Hotel Yorktowne 


York, Pa. 


83d Infantry Division. 15-17 Aug 
Hotel Roosevelt, NYC. Write Col 
Robert H. York, Tactical Dept., TIS, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


94th Infantry Division. 18-21 July 
Hotel New Yorker, NYC. Write A. I 
Rodriguez, 614 Oakdale Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill 


101st Airborne Division. 30-31 
Aug. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Write Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 
18th St. NW, Washington 6, D. ¢ 


106th Infantry Division. 25-27 July 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 
Ga. Write James E. Wells, Hepzibah 
Ga 
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Flying Foxhole 
This high-flying marksman is demonstrating the 
flight stability of the Army Flying Platform, 
built by Hiller Helicopters. Will the Doughboy 
of the future be able to get off quick bursts 
of fire by popping in and out of his foxhole 
on one of these things? 





M. Colby to U. S. Army Ordnance Ammun 
tion Command 
Cook to USAREUR . Brig. Gen. James 
W. Coutts to U. S. Army Forces, Antilles 
Brig. Gen. Bruce Easley to OTAG, 

USA Brig. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., 
to USAREUR Brig. Gen. Louis H. 
Ginn, Jr., to Beaumont AH Brig. Gen. 
Louis V. Hightower to Caribbean Command 
. Brig. Gen. Carl I. Hutton to USAR 
EUR Brig. Gen. Andrew T. McAnsh 
to AFFE/Eighth U. S. Army 
Milton L. Ogden to U. S. Army 
Caribbean Command .. . Brig. Gen. Clement 
F. St. John to Landstuh! AMC Brig 
Gen. Sam F. Seeley to OTSG, USA 
Uhrhane, to 
Combat Surveillance Agency Brig. Gen. 
William R. Woodward to USA Training 


Center (Infantry), Fort Jackson, S. ¢ 


Brig. Gen. Robert L. 


Brig. Gen. 


Forces 


Brig. Gen. Francis F. USA 


Retirements 


Maj. Gen. William L. Barriger . 
Gen. Philip E. Gallagher . Maj. Gen. 
James O. Gillespie . . . Maj. Gen. Wayne 
C. Smith . . . Maj. Gen. George W. Smythe. 


. . Maj. 
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Objectives 





Council of 
Trustees 


Advisory Board 
of Directors 


Membership 


p-Y-}-Jelei/. wale} Me) s 


The Association of the U. S$. Army shall be an organization wherein all who are in accord with its objectives 
may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in fostering, supporting, and advo- 
cating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and of all its elements, branches, and 
components and providing for and assuring the Nation's military security. 





CHAIRMAN 
W. F. Rockwell 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Milton G. Baker 
Lt. Gen. PaNG, Rid. 
Wayne, Pa. 


Charles L. Bolte 
Gen. USA, Rid. 
Washington, D. C. 


A. M. Gruenther 
Gen. USA, Rid. 
Washington, D. C 


John E. Hull 
Gen. USA, Rid. 
Washington, D. C. 


Omar N. Bradley 
General of the Army 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Don Belding 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robert L. Biggers 
Detroit, Mich. 


Lucius D. Clay 
Gen. USA, Rid. 
New York, N. Y. 


David Sarnoff 
Brig. Gen. USAR 
New York, N. Y. 


Harry McK. Roper 
Maj. Gen. USA, Rid. 
Washington, D. C. 





VICE PRESIDENT 
M. B. Ridgway 
Gen. USA, Rid. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRESIDENT 
John Slezak 
Mount Morris, II! 


Asst. SECRETARY 
Robert F. Cocklin 
Col. USAR 


SECRETARY 
Arthur Symons 
Col. USAR 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
W. L. Weible 
Lt. Gen. USA, Rid. 


VICE PRESIDENT 
L. J. Sverdrup 
Maj. Gen. USAR 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AssT. TREASURER 
N. J. Anthony 


TREASURER 
Arthur S. Welch 
Lt. NGUS 





J. D. Atkinson, Washington, D. C.; William Bald- 
erston, Philadelphia, Pa.; Karl R. Bendetsen, Pasa- 
dena, Tex.; Richard S. Boutelle, Hagerstown, Md. 


Lt. Gen. E. H. Brooks, Concord, N. H.; Harry A. 
Bullis, Minneapolis, Minn.; Gen. J. E. Dahlquist, 
Washington, D. C.; Gen. J. L. Devers, Alexandria, 
Va 

Donald Douglas, Jr., Santa Monica, Calif.; Lt. 
Gen. M. S. Eddy, Columbus, Ga.; Malcolm P. Fer- 
guson, Detroit, Mich.; Leonard K. Firestone, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Rep. Gerald Ford, Washington, D. C.; Rev. R. I. 
Gannon, S.J., New York, N. Y.; Maj. Gen. C. C. 
Haffner, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Gen. T. T. Handy, Wash- 
ngton, D. C.; John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Mich.; 
Maj. Gen. Jim Dan Hill, Superior, Wis 


Lt. Gen. C. R. Huebner, New York, N. Y.; Judge 
George Latimer, Washington, D. C.; Henry Cabot 


General Membership. General membership in the 
Association shall be open to any individual who has 
been honorably discharged or retired from the Armed 
Forces of the United States, to members of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States not on active duty, 
to members of the United States Army Reserve not 
yn active duty, and to such persons as have held 
appointive office in the Department of the Army. 
Service Membership. Service membership in the 
Association shall be open to all active-duty members 
of the Army of the United States. 
Cadet Membership. Cadet membership in the Asso- 
ation shall be open to the cadets of the United States 
Military Academy and to all current enrollees in 
Junior, Military Schools, and Senior Divisions of the 
Army ROTC Program, including those units pro- 


Lodge, Jr., New York, N. Y.; John H. Lucas, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Detroit, 
Mich.; Frank McCarthy, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Rep. 
Edward T. Miller, Washington, D. C. 


Chap. (Maj. Gen.) Luther D. Miller, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Lt. Gen. T. H. Middleton, Baton Rouge, 
La.; David H. Morgan, College Station, Tex; Frank 
C. Nash, Washington, D. C.; Maj. Gen. Kenneth D. 
Nichols, Washington, D. C.; George Olmsted, 
Washington, D. C. 


Frank Pace, Jr., New York, N. Y.; Mark E. Put- 
nam, Midland, Mich.; Ogden Reid, New York, 
N. Y.; Dean Rusk, New York, N. Y.; Maj. Gen. 
C. E. Saltzman, New York, N. Y. 

Rep. Robert Sikes, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
M. Spofford, New York, N. Y.; Rep. Olin E. 
Teague, Washington, D. C.; Sen. Edward J. Thye, 
Washington, D. C.; Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, Chi 
cago, Ill 





vided for by Section 55c¢ of the National Defense 
Act as amended. 

Associate Membership. Associate membership shall 
be open to active-duty personnel of the other services, 
to civilian employees of the Department of the Army 
not qualified for General Membership, and to any 
individual who supports the objectives of the Associa- 
tion and who meets such requirements as may be 
promulgated in regulations passed by the Council of 
Trustees. 

Sustaining Membership. Sustaining membership shall 
be open to such industrial, commercial, business, pro- 
fessional, technical and veteran firms, corporations, 
organizations or societies that wish to support the 
aims and purposes of the Association, subject to 
specific approval by the Council of Trustees. 
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The strength of AUSA in terms of individual members 
continues to grow. We are approaching 60,000 now, and, if 
our present rate of increase continues, by 1 July 1957 our 
membership will be double that of 1 July 1956. 

Sustaining Membership. On 1 November 1956, AUSA 
accepted its first industrial member under the Sustaining 
Membership Program. Fifteen firms have applied and sixty- 
eight others are in various stages of consideration—despite 
the fact that no promotion or selling campaign has been 
undertaken. 

Guided Missile Symposium. One key feature of our Sus- 
taining Membership Program is special classified briefings 
for industry. The first of these—on guided missiles—will be 
held April 24-25-26 at Fort Bliss and White Sands Proving 
Ground. Approximately 250 key industrialists and scientists 
in the missile field will discuss missile problems with Army 
missile experts and top Department of the Army officials. If 
a quorum can be obtained, the Council of Trustees will hold 
a regular quarterly meeting during the same period. 

The Arrangements Committee for our Third Annual 
Meeting (28-30 October), chairmaned by General John 
Dahlquist, has been appointed and will meet in the near 
future. Send your ideas and suggestions to Colonel Robert F 


CHAPTERS 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER 


Secretary: Lt. Col. James M. Keating, Rtd., P.O. Box 1689, Al 
querque, N. M. Preside Col. Benjamin T. Rogers, Rtd.; F 
Vice President: ( ( les K. Dillingham, Rtd.; Second Vice Presi 


dent: MSgt Vernon E. K USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Vance Mauney 
USAR 
Ce il ar Bert llo, Sandoval, Socorro, Catron, Valencia 
McKinley and San J Counties, N. M 
Charter presentation 13 February by Col. Wayne W. Brame on 
behalf of Lt. Gen. J. H. Collier, Commanding General, Fourth U. § 
Arn who « 1 not present. Col. Gene A. Robens, Provisional 
First Vice P 1 Charter for Chapter. Brig. Gen. W 
F. Ryan was pt peaker; stressed importance of the su 
f NCO Chapter objectives, and explained tl 
need f favorable ty for the Army. Col. Robens paid tribute 
wi ) f New Mexico Military District for their 





CAMP IRWIN CHAPTER 








Lt. Col. David D. Fleming, Comptroller Sec 
ym, U. S. Army Garrison (6019-01), Camp Irwin, Calif. President 
Col. James W. Bidwell; Second Vice President: MSgt Clair A. Hunt; 
Treasurer: CWO Tom D. Dials 
G iphical Camp Irwin, California 
Chartered 28 January 1957 
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REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


AUSA REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 





Cocklin, who heads the executive sub-committee. 

Punch-card operation is now being installed after signing 
of contracts early in February. By the middle of April we 
hope to be able to have our membership and subscription 
operations current weekly. Please continue to be patient. 

Major Newell of the 436th AAA Bn, Travis AFB, Calif., 
received the second of the AUSA Medals as honor graduate 
of Class Number 1, Associate Surface-to-Air Missile Officer 
Advance Course. Presentation was made by Brig. Gen. D. A 
O'Connor at Fort Bliss on 7 February. Congratulations, Major 
Newell! 

Organizations with 100% Membership are difficult to 
isolate and designate because of rapid turnover of personnel 
Will try to do it in the future. The 28th and 87th Infantry 
Regiments are trying hard to attain this goal. Since last Sep- 
tember more than 1,100 officers and men of USAREUR COM 
Z. have joined the AUSA. This kind of effort is responsible 
for the increase in our membership and subscription opera 
tions and makes it possible to carry out our aims and objec 
tives with greater support. 

WALTER L. WEIBLI 
Lt. Gen., USA-Rtd 
Executive Vice President 








COLUMBUS-FORT BENNING CHAPTER 


Secretary: Col. S. S. Sogard, Adjutant General’s Section, Fort Ben 
ng, Ga. President: Mr. T. G. Reeves; First Vice President: Mt 
J. W. Woodruff, Ir.; Second Vice President: Lt. Gen. Manton S 
Eddy, Rtd.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Edward D. Fitzpatrick 

Geographical a radius of Columbus, Ga 

Charter presen f March by Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, Ex 

itive Vice President of AUSA. Principa idress by Hon. Hug 
M. Milton II, Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower and 
} \ I s. ( imbus Cit $ a M iry ¢ cil SiS 
( Mr. M. R. Ashworth, Columbus news 1 and <¢ 
») 1 } gan it } 

THE COOK COUNTY CHAPTER 

} dent: Col. Jules V. Houghtaling, USAR-Rtd., 1787 ¢ 

Ave., Highland Park, Ill. First Vice President: Col. Walter L. Furber 

w, USAR-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col. Joseph Triner, USAR 
Rtd.; Secretary: Lt. Col. Herbert M | USAR; 7 ome 


Col. Olin C. Tyle 





creta t 1 utnan nes Bldg 
Des Moines, Iowa. Pressdent: Col. Harold E. Pride; Farst Vice Pr 
dent: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Wil 


liam Leachman 






















CAMP WOLTERS, TEX. Pres. Fred Brown of the 

Wolters Chapter of AUSA and Chairman of the 

Military Affairs Committee of the Mineral Wells 

Chamber of Commerce, presides at a meeting 
of the Chapter. 





TOPEKA, KAN. Gov. George Docking joins the Henry Leavenworth Chapter of AUSA. With him in his 

office are, left to right, Mr. Marshall Gardiner, City Editor of the Leavenworth Times, member of the 

Kansas House of Representatives, and member of AUSA; Lt. Col. Carol C. Helena, USA, CGSC; and Maj. 
Gen. Joe Nickell, Adjutant General of Kansas, also a member of AUSA. 





AUSA on the March 


FORT KNOX, KY. Officers elected at organizational meeting of AUSA's Kentuckiana Chapter. 

From left to right: Capt. Wilbur T. Whitehead, Treasurer; Maj. Gen. Paul Disney, First Vice 

President; Col. George M. Chescheir, President; Lt. Col. Julio Chiaramonte, Second Vice Pres- 

ident; and Capt. John C. Burney, Secretary. Other officers are Lt. Dennis Whalen, Asst. Treas- 
vrer, and MSgt Frederick L. Shawhan, Asst. Secretary. 





CANYON, TEX. Lt. Gen. John H. Collier, CG 

U. S. Fourth Army, presents charter of West 

Texas State Company to Cadet Lt. Col. John C. 

Middleton, CO of the AUSA Company, in the 

presence of Dr. Walter H. Juniper, Dean of the 
College. 
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Geographical area: State of Iowa. Chapter will assist in formation 


of other chapters in Iowa, and relinquish territory as required 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

President: Maj. Gen. Gordon A. MacDonald, NGUS, 14451 
Stahelin Ave., Detroit 23, Mich. First Vice President: Col. T. S 
Cawthorne, USAR; Second Vice President: Mr. Clifford O. May; 
Secretary: Mr. Harold J. Miller; Treasurer: Mr. Robert Bruce 

Geographical area: Greater Detroit and environ communities of 
Center Line, Warren, Lincoln Park, Dearborn, Allen Park, Melvin 
dale, Oak Park, Royal Oak, Ferndale, Hazel Park, East Detroit 
Roseville St Grosse Pointe, Inkster, Garden City and 


Ecorse 


Clair Shores 


EL PASO CHAPTER 
William Wakefield, 809 Mississippi, El Paso 
Hervey W. Dietrich; First Vice President: Mr 
Vice; 


Secretary: Mr. ( 
Tex. President: Dr 
Richard W. MacCarthy; Second Vice President: Mr. L. T. 
Treasurer: Mt 


Geographical area 


George E. Rawson. 
El Paso City and County, Tex 

Charter ceremony 1 March. Gen. C. V. R. Schuyler, principal 
speaker; Lt. Gen. J. H. Collier, Lt. Gen. S. R 
Mr. John W. Beretta, Civilian Aide to the Secretary of the Army 


made presentation of charter 


Mickelsen attended 


for Texas 


FORT DEVENS CHAPTER 
Secretary: Capt. R. S. Moriarty, 4th RCT, Fort Devens, Mass 
President: Col. Fred L. Walker; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert 
C. Harris; Second Vice President: Maj. Glenn N. Mayo; Treasurer 
Major Margot Reis 
Geographical area: Limited initially to military reservation of 
Fort Devens 
FORT HOOD CHAPTER 
Secretary: MSgt Maurice N. Madison, G4 Section, Bldg. 
Fort Hood, Tex. Pre Brig. Gen. Roland H. del Mar; First 
Vice President: Col. W. G. Merriam; Second Vice President: Col 
J. F. Delaney, Jr.; Treasurer: Capt. M. M. Gentry 


A radius of 70 miles from Fort Hood exclusive 


7295 


ident 


Geographical area 
of Travis County; area comprising all or parts of the following 
Texas: Comanche, Burnet, San Saba, Hays, 
Bosque, Bell, Robertson, Mills, Llano, Hamilton, Burleson, Corvell, 
Limestone, Lee, MeLennan 
Hill, Falls and Somervell 

Chapter has arranged for series of articles on AUSA in Fort Hood 
Sentinel 
outstanding soldiers consist of AUSA memberships. 


counties in Bastrop, 


Blanco, Lampasas, Williamson, Milam 


almost daily mentions in post Bulletin. Many awards to 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER 
Lt. Col. George A. Rigely, Building 401, Fort Leonard 
Gen. William C. Baker, Jr.; First Vice 
Col. George A. 


Secretary 
Wood, Mo. President Maj 
President: Mr. Dru Pippin; Second Vice President 
Meidling; Treasurer: Lt. John W. Shannon. 


Lec ynard Wood 


plus a five-mile wide belt area beyond, contiguous and parallel to the 


Geographical area: Military reservation of Fort 
boundaries of that reservation. 

Maj. Gen. A. P. O'Meara, Deputy Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, Department of the Army, described new developments at 
organization meeting 8 February. Charter presented at AUSA’s Sec- 


ond Annual Meeting in Washington, 27 October 1956. 


FORT RILEY CHAPTER 


Executive Secretary: Lt. Col. Kenneth L. Boggs, Room 221, Pat- 
ton Hall, Fort Riley, Kans. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery; 
First Vice President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President: 
Mr. Charles S. Arthur; Secretary: Mr. Blair D. Adam; Treasurer: 
Mr. Ed J. Rolfs, Jr 

Geographical area: Fort Riley, Kans., and the area included by a 
circle 25 miles in radius. 

Chartered at AUSA’s Second Annual Meeting, 27 October 1956. 
With 3,000 members, is largest chapter. Activation Day ceremonies 
7 December 1956; General John E. Dahlquist was principal speaker. 
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FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER 


Secretary: MSgt James L. Norris, Fort Sheridan, Ill. Pressdent: Lt 
Col. Warren J. King; First Vice President: Maj. Dale E. Williams; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Donald Y. McKay; Treasurer: Mr. 1. M 
Henry 

Geographical area: Lake County, IIl., and vicinity 
Chartered at AUSA’s Second Annual Meeting, 27 October 1956 


FRANKFORD ARSENAL CHAPTER 


Secretary: Maj. C. G. Hershey, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia 
37, Pa. President: Brig. Gen. J. M. Colby; First Vice President: Col 
G. T. Petersen; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. P. B. Reed; Treas- 


urer: Capt. E. B. Quinn. 
Geographical area: Frankford Arsenal and any 
Greater Philadelphia area who desire membership in the Chapter 


residents of the 


Area is not meant to preclude the establishment of one or more 


additional chapters in the Greater Philadelphia area 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER 
Maj. John H. Cushman, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Pres- 
Raymond L. Shoemaker, Jr.; First Vice President: Lt. Col 
Wallace 


Secretar) 
ident: Col 
William D. McDowell; Second Vice President: Lt. Col 
Magathan; Treasurer: Lt. Col. D. Martin. 

Geographical area: Those portions of Kansas and Missouri com 
prising the environs of Fort Leavenworth, including St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Missouri and Topeka, Atchison, Lawrence and Kansas 
City, Kansas, and other nearby communities of both states. 

Chartered at AUSA’s Second Annual Meeting, 27 October 1956 
Meeting scheduled for 6 April, to include field displays, outdoor 
field mess for lunch, tour of the Post for visitors. New President 
will preside: Mr. Charles Stevenson, Civilian Aide to the Secretary 
of the Army. Gov. George Docking of Kansas joined Chapter 8 
February. Lt. Col. Carol 
guest of Mr. Marshall Gardiner, City Editor of Leavenu 


> 


at Capitol and signed up the Governor. Times, in 23 February issue 


Helena, as Chapter representative, was 


orth Times 


mentioned ARMY magazine study of less-than-total wars 


LAWTON-FORT SILL CHAPTER 
Secretary: Maj. Rawlins M. Morris, P. O. Box 84, Lawton, Okla 
President: Mr. George Page; First Vice President: Mr. Milton Wor 
ley; Second Vice President: Mr. Floyd Zook; Treasurer: Brig. Gen 
John F. Bird, Rtd. 
Geographical area 


Lawton, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and environs 


General Charles L. Bolte, member of the Council of Trustees 


AUSA, presented charter 8 March 

MONTEREY COUNTY CHAPTER 

John Paul Jones, Mark Thomas Inn, Monterey, 
Allen Griffin, Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr 
Maj. Gen. Robert McClure, Rtd.; 


Secretary: Mr 
Calif. President: Col 
Joe Juri; Second Vice President 
Treasurer: Mr. Paul L. Budd. 

Geographical area: Monterey County, Calif 


Chartered 2 January 1957. 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. William L. Shaw, 3701 College Ave 
Sacramento, Calif. President: Brig. Gen. A. M. Shearer, Rtd.; First 
Vice President: Mr. E. A. Combatalade; Second Vice President: Mr 
George E. Holt. 

Geographical area 
dor, El Dorado, Nevada and Sierra Counties, Calif. 

First meeting held 12 March. Lt. Col. L. J. Fishkin 
ecutive Officer of Sacramento Signal Depot, now Chief, Office of 
Technical Liaison, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, speaker 


Sacramento, Yolo, Yuba, Sutter, Placer, Ama- 


former Ex 


POLK CHAPTER 

Secretary: Lt. Col. John W. Rodgers, Fort Polk, La. President 
Mr. F. E. Hernandez; First Vice President: Mr. P. Hoyt Hays; See 
nd Vice President: Mr. Albert J. Carter; Treasurer: Mr. J. R. Monk 
Jr 

Geographical area: Vernon, Sabine, Beauregard, Allen and Rapides 
Parishes, La. 
Chartered 19 February 1957. 












WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1 


Maj. Joseph A. Cherry, c/o G1 Section, Hq 4th Infantry 
Division and Fort Lewis, Fort Lewis, Wash. President: Col. James 
Stack, Rtd 


Geographical area: 


Secretar y. 


Fort Lewis, Tacoma and Olympia, Wash 


WOLTERS CHAPTER 

Corresponding Secretary: Capt. John J. Peterson, Office of the 
Provost Marshal, Camp Wolters, Tex. President: Mr. Fred Brown; 
First Vice President: Mr. Harry Hopkins; Second Vice President: 
Mr. Orval W. Shore; Third Vice President: Col. John L. Inskeep; 
Recording Secretary: Mr. Malcolm Maupin; Treasurer: Mr. I. R. 
Preston. 

Geographical area: Parker, Palo Pinto, Erath, Jack, Stephens and 
Young Counties in Texas. 

Gen. Weible presented charter to Congressmen Burleson and 
Wright, whose districts include portions of Camp Wolters, on 13 
February. This is first chapter in Texas. 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CITADEL COMPANY 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. € 
Captain: Cadet Edwin C. King; First Lieutenant 
Cadet Charles M 
Sergeant: Cadet Jimmie E. Jones, Jr 


Cadet Terry D. 


Cordell; Second Lieutenant Watson, Jr.; First 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa 
Captain: Cadet Alvin E. Dillman; First Lieutenant: Cadet Dick T. 
Schafer; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George Martinelli; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Wilbur M. Otto; PIO Sergeant: Cadet Christopher M. C. Mini- 
clier 
Installed, and charter presented, by Penn State Company 14 No- 
vember 1956. Sponsoring Military Ball in cooperation with Pershing 
Rifles 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
Captain: Cadet James King; First Lieutenant: Cadet John Vensel; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet John Sullivan; First Sergeant: Cadet Alfred 
Eisenacher 
Charter presented by Gen. M. B. Ridgway, Vice President, AUSA, 
30 January. W. F. Rockwell, Chairman of the Council of Trustees, 
AUSA, and Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, President of the University, 
were present at chartering ceremonies. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Captain: Cadet Jack P. Ackerman; First Lieutenant: Cadet Morton 
I. Krieger; Second Lieutenant 
geant: Cadet Richard (¢ 


Cadet Liudas Bajorinas; First Ser- 
Swain 
Company named for Commanding General, 43d Division, 1932 


graduate of the University. Chartering ceremony held 7 March 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Captain: Cadet Thomas Halloran; First Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald 
Brill; Second Lieutenant 


Cadet Jerry Porter 


Cadet George Pfeiffer; First Sergeant. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La 
Cadet Freddy M. Keegan; First Lieutenant: Cadet Bobby 
K. Bush; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred ( 
Cadet Charles A 


AUSA Company based on former campus organization, The In 


Captain 


Dent; First Sergeant: 
Travis 


fantry 


AUSA 


Association, which dissolved upon approval of charter by 


LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY 
Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md 
Captain: Cadet T. McHugh; First Lieutenant; Cadet K. Lee; Sex 
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ond Lieutenant: Cadet J. Murphy; First Sergeant: Cadet L. Romeo. 
Charter presentation by Gen. Charles L. Bolte, Trustee of the As 
sociation, at Officers Club, Fort George G. Meade, 8 February. Lt 
Gen. Charles E. Hart, Commanding General, Second U. S. Army, 
introduced Gen. Bolte. Second Army Chorus entertained at dinner 
meeting. Charter was accepted by Very Rev. Vincent F. Beatty, S.J., 
President of Loyola. 
MOCCASIN COMPANY 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Captain: Cadet Robert H. Webb, Jr.; First Lieutenant: Cadet Harold 
L. Turner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Barry Schwartz; First Sergeant: 
Cadet John F. Crox, Jr. 
Chartering ceremony held 11 February at the University of Chat 
tanooga Chapel. 
DAKOTA COMPANY 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 
Captain: Cadet Barrett A. Johnson; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
L. Young; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Gerald E. Stock; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Ronald L. Nelsen. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 

The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 

Captain: Cadet George L. Beal; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
G. Hart; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Keith F. Vansant; First Sergeant 
Cadet Frank H. Morris. 

Chartered at AUSA’s Second Annual Meeting, 27 October 1956. 
First Company organized. Preparing for dinner dance; lining up 
outstanding speakers for spring meetings. Assisting in formation of 
Companies at other institutions. Installed Dickinson College Com- 
pany; sent representative to chartering of Loyola at Fort George G 
Meade. Preparing ‘‘expansion packet’ for prospective Companies. 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY 

Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches, La. 

Captain: Cadet Clifford Deney; First Lieutenant: Cadet Jack 
Freeman; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Karl Kammer; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Robert F. Kelley; Sergeant: Cadet Lacey Lofton. 

Named for a cadet who died during summer training in 1956. 
Charter ceremony 7 March, with Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sylvest, par- 
ents of the cadet for whom the Company was named, among those 
present. 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Captain: Cadet Curtis E. Anderson, Jr.; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Warren G. Hawley; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Gary G. Sturman; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Larry P. McDonald. 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa 

Captain: Cadet Arthur C. Keogh; First Lieutenant: Cadet John H 
Clark; Second Lieutenant: Cadet F. Arthur Rogers; First Sergeant: 
Cadet J. Robert Lance. 

Chartered at AUSA’s Second Annual Meeting, 27 October 1956 
Company is setting up display in Academic Building. Cadet Keogh, 
Captain of AUSA Company, spoke on Military Customs and Tradi- 
tions at meeting 26 February. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex. 

Captain: Cadet John C. Middleton; First Lieutenant: Cadet Wil- 
liam G. Plummer; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James G. Coleman; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Gene E. Glazener 

Lt. Gen. J. H. Collier, Commanding General, Fourth U. S. Army, 
presented charter at meeting 14 February. Audience of 500 included 
Mayor Jordan of Amarillo, Mayor Foster of Canyon, Dr. Juniper 
and Dean Russell of the College, and other well-known citizens in 


the area. Event was exceptionally well publicized in local newspapers, 
with large picture spreads, and by TV and radio. Prior planning by 
Lt. Col. Edward P. Lindsey, PMST, and others, assured maximum 
publicity value for the occasion. Gen. Collier spoke on the National 
Guard training controversy. 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Where are the Uptons? 


SOLDIERS AND SCHOLARS: Military Education 
and National Policy 
By John W. Masland and Laurence |. Radway 
Princeton University Press, 1957 
530 Pages; Index; $7.50 


Reviewed by 
Cot. T. N. Dupuy 


In recent years thoughtful officers noted 
two trends away from the concept of 
unification of the armed forces. One of 
these is the growing conviction that an 
officer’s career will not be helped by as- 
signment to joint staff positions in the 
Department of Defense or elsewhere. 
The other has to do with the changing 
position of the National War College in 
the educational systems of the armed 
forces. When established after World 
War II, the National War College was 
intended to be the apex of military edu- 
cation. It is now considered by the three 
services to be merely on the same level 
as their own war colleges, and selection 
to attend one of these is considered by 
most officers to be at least as rewarding 
as attendance at the National War Col- 
lege. 

The obvious connection between these 
trends is noted with concern in a new 
book, Soldiers and Scholars, which dis- 
passionately analyzes the relationship be 
tween military education and the policy- 
making roles of senior military officers. 
[he authors, Dartmouth College profes- 
sors, come to the conclusion that the 
national interest demands a greater de- 
gree of service unification not only in 
the organization of the defense estab- 
lishment, but at all levels of military edu- 
cation, from the undergraduate service 
academies to the war colleges. 

Why are two civilians concerning 
themselves with the adequacy of educa- 
tion in the armed forces of the United 
States? Are two non-professionals quali- 
fied to make a valid evaluation of the re- 
quirements, achievements, and shortcom- 
ings of military education? 

The first of these questions can be 
answered by placing together three un- 
related quotations from Soldiers and 
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Scholars: “The traditional distinction be- 
tween military and civilian affairs in 
American life has become less significant.” 
“Military affairs, civil-military relations 
and defense policy have been receiving 
the increasing attention of scholars and 
informed observers.” “The principal ana- 
lysts and writers on military affairs today 
are civilians. . . . Where are the succes- 
sors to Luce, Mahan and Upton?” 

As to the qualifications of these col- 
lege professors to dabble in matters of 
military education, the proof is clear in 
the thoroughness, clarity, objectivity, and 
soundness of their analysis and its conclu- 
sions. 

Since this is a book by non-profession- 
als, it is almost a matter of honor for a 
military reviewer to discover some errors. 
I found three—the most significant being 
an obscure technical point about Army 
promotion procedures. (Naval or Air 
Force officers might conceivably find a 
few more.) But the fact that the authors 
demonstrate a trace of human fallibility 





THE MONTH'S REVIEWERS 


Col. T. N. Dupuy, Artillery, is a 1938 
graduate of USMA, and a 1949 grad- 
uate of the British Joint Services Staff 
College. Now on duty in the Pentagon, 
his most recent assignment was with 
the ROTC unit at Harvard University. 
He and his father (see below) are the 
co-authors of the excellent Military 
Heritage of America. 
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is insignificant in consideration of the 
amazing wealth of information available 
in this book. Few officers will read it 
without learning something about the 
educational system of their own service 
and in joint institutions; none can fail 
to learn a great deal about the systems 
of the other services. 

The authors quite properly draw a 
clear distinction between military train 
ing and military education. In their def- 
inition, training “identifies instruction 
that is oriented to a particular military 
specialty and that is designed to develop 
a technical skill.” Education, however, 
“implies instruction or individual study 
for the purpose of intellectual develop 
ment and the cultivation of wisdom and 
judgment. It prepares a man to deal with 
novel situations.” They contend, with 
considerable justice, that the services fre- 
quently overlook this distinction, and 
tend to use the term “training” all-in- 
clusively. 

The blurring of this distinction is no 
where so evident as in the ROTC pro 
grams. Unfortunately the authors do not 
devote the detailed attention to 
these programs as they do to their splen- 
did comparative analysis of the service 
academies or the war colleges. They were 
obviously reluctant to deal with the 
ROTC in such a cursory manner, but 
did so because of “the present limits of 
the ROTC as a source of career officers,” 
thus placing it largely outside the con 
text of their book. Their observations that 


same 


the programs require searching re-exami 
nation, that the services should try to 
increase the proportion of college and 
university career ofhcers, and that the col 
leges could do more for the programs, 
all make one hope that they will study 
this specific problem—so vital to our fu 
ture military leadership—more thoroughly 
in the future. 

The book is not critical of military 
education. Far from it. The authors are 
sincerely respectful of the accomplish 
ments of all of the services in under 
graduate, intermediate and senior cate- 
gories of officer education. They have no 
hesitation, however, in pointing out a 
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number of shortcomings some quite ser 
ous—and in they have 
sound, thoughtful recommendations for 


improvement, 


each instance 
[hey believe, for instance, 
that policies for assignment of instructors 
ire generally unsound, and that the un 
doubted achievements ot military educa 
tion are in large measure despite the con 
sequent inadequacies of instruction. They 


are convincing, too, in their suggestions 


tor greater freedom for advanced study 
ind research at the senior colleges. 

It is to be hoped that this book will 
be widely read in all the services. In 
particular it should provide valuable as 
in Washington 


and at our service educational institunons 


sistance to those people 


who are endeavoring to keep military 
education abreast of the latest develop 
ments of our times. Its recommendations 
should stimulate improvement in the pro 
fessional development of our officer corps 
and lead to the emergence of 20th cen 
tury Luces, Uptons and Mahans. The 


more the better! 


History—Hot and Tasty 


REBELS AND REDCOATS: The Living Story of 
the American Revolution 
By George F. Scheer and Hugh F. Rankin 
World Publishing Company, 1957 
572 Pages; Maps; Index; $7.50 
Reviewed by 
Cau. Ri 
Now terms 


with the men of the Blue and the Gray, 
it would appear reasonable that we win 


Ernest Dupuy 


that we are on intimate 


it least nodding acquaintance with the 
buff who fought to 
make us a nation, and with those in red 


men in blue and 
coats who tried to prevent it 

It is refreshing to note that two com 
petent writers ot the same opinion have 
tried to do just that. What is more, they 
have succeeded. 

Did you, for instance, know that Paul 
Revere’s home Was ‘“Jammed between the 
Holyokes’ and the Barnards’, 
North Square”? 
discover what went on in the Buckman 
Tavern at Lexington the night the British 


on Be st yn’s 


Have you an urge to 


came? To bow and scrape before Martha 
Washington and her “Old Man” in their 
Morristown quarters? To dance beside 
Redcoat dandies in British-held Philadel 
phia? 

Then pick up Rebels and Redcoats; 
you'll learn these things and a lot more. 
Messrs. Scheer and Rankin have provid 
ed us with a treat. Their claim is that 
they have “attempted to fabricate a mo 
of the War of 


most successful attempt, gentlemen. 
Tory and Whig, slack-shirted rifleman 


saic” the Revolution. A 


and pipe-clayed British grenadier, togeth 
er with their ladies—both hoydens and 
sampler-stitchers—come to life in these 
pages. 

One learns that the lusty pamphleteers 
of the period—forerunners of today’s gos 
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Selected Check List 
of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month 

preceding our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current 

literature a monthly check list of the most important, useful and potential- 

ly popular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 

or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the 

Combat Forces Book Service. See page 80 for order coupon and a com- 
plete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


THE BRIDGE 
A. Michener 


$3.50 


AT ANDAU. By James 
Random House, 1957. 270 
With his knack for being 
present during stirring events, Michener 
was there when the Hungarian refugees 
crossed the bridge at Andau. His inter- 
views with the victims of Soviet “protec 
tion” are knit into one of the most ef- 
fective anti-Communist documents of our 
time 


Pages ; 


COMPANY Q. By Richard O'Connor. 
Doubleday & Company, 1957. 319 Pages; 
$3.95. An interesting novel about a unique 
infantry company on the Union side in 
the Civil War which was made up of 
former officers who had been reduced in 
, 
rank 


DAY OF INFAMY. By Walter Lord. 
Henry Holt & Company, 1957. 243 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $3.95. After the mil- 
lions of words that have been written 
about Pearl Harbor, it seems impossible 
to learn anything new—but here it is 
This is the result of thousands of hours 
of interviews and correspondence, and 
weaves a picture from little threads of 
personal narrative in a manner that has 
never been done before. By the author of 
A Night to Remember 


FIRE MISSION. By William Mulvihill. 
Ballantine Books, 1957. 240 Pages; $3.50 
A true rarity—a novel of World War II 


sip columnists, dished up some racy stuff 
about their high and mighty. General 
Hlowe in Philadelphia probably steamed 
at this gem 
“Sir William, he, as snug as flea, 
Lav all this time a-snoring; 
Nor dreamed of harm, as he lay warm, 
In bed with Mrs. Loring.” 
seemed, 
their 
com- 


Even the British 
could rise to the occasion 
Major Richard 
manding in Rhode Island, was captured 
in his nightshirt by a daring patriot raid 
ing party. The fact that the General was 
his chamber that night 
spurred the London Chronicle to edi 
torialize in verse: 

“What various lures there are to ruin 
man 


press, it 
when 


General Prescott, 


not alone in 


Woman, the first and foremost of all 
bewitches! 
\ nymph thus spoiled a General’s mighty 
plan 
\nd gave him to the foe—without his 
breeches.” 
One glimpses Washington as public 
relations counselor. When French Vice 
Admiral Count d’Estaing deserted New 


combat that contains no sadistic or stu 
pidly incompetent officers, noble privates 
Struggling for democracy against brutish 
NCOs, or the other standbys of sensitive 
authors who had their feelings bruised by 
the realities of war. A_ straightforward 
story of a field artillery battery in combat, 
written by an author who knows a limber 
from a caisson 


NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND 
POPULAR REVOLT IN EASTERN EU- 
ROPE: A _ Selection of Documents on 
Events in Poland and Hungary. Edited by 
Paul E. Zinner. Columbia University Press, 
1957. 563 Pages. (Distributed with the 
aid of a grant from the Ford Foundation. ) 
Documents are full fare, but this is im- 
portant source material for students look 
ing for a clue to international Commu- 
nism’s weaknesses. 


THE WINTER WAR: Finland Against 
Russia, 1939-40. By Vaino Tanner. Stan 
ford University Press, 1957. 274 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. The Army's increasing in- 
terest in the problems of peripheral wars 
demands that this book by the former 
Foreign Minister of Finland receive some 
close attention by military students. The 
enemy is the same; the political back- 
ground may be the same. This is a political 
treatment of the event rather than a mili- 
tary study 


port with his fleet in 1778, ruining the 
\merican plan for a joint operation 
against the British on Newport Neck, 
the wrath of Generals Greene and Sul 
livan knew no bounds. 

But Washington counseled caution: 


“Should the expedition fail, through 
the abandonment of the French fleet, the 
officers concerned will be apt to complain 
loudly. But prudence dictates that we 
should put the best face upon the matter 
and to the world attribute the removal 
to Boston to necessity. 

“. . . Our British and internal enemies 
would be glad to improve the least mat- 
ter of complaint and disgust against and 
between us and our new allies into a 
serious rupture.” 

Unfortunately, the Commander in 
Chief’s admonition was not heeded. Sul- 
livan’s bellows resulted in a nasty fracas 
between French sailors and the public in 
3oston. All of which, perhaps, indicates 
that generals in those days were as suscep- 
tible to foot-in-mouth disease as they are 
now. 

Garnered from original sources, this 
scholarly compilation of press, official and 
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personal reports, diaries, letters and rem 
iniscences has been skillfully woven into 
a most readable running story. It is his 
tory come alive. 

The with Arnold at 
Quebec, starves with the Continentals 
at Valley Forge. He flounders in the 
mud beside the unfortunate jack-booted 
3runswickers on the road to Bennington; 
he sees André swing. It’s all there, from 
the first pounding rataplan of Revere’s 


reader freezes 


horse, to parchment’s rustle as Washing 
ton surrenders his commission to a grate 
ful Congress. 

Since the authors do not pose as mili 
tary experts, admirers of Upton, Steele, 
Spaulding and Ganoe need have no fears. 
Other than the most general comment, 
there are no military analyses; the con 
temporaneous records tell their own story. 

“The fascinating Southern campaign 
has been abbreviated,” the authors state, 
“because it number of 
smaller engagement in places more ob 


consisted of a 


scure and of strategy and maneuvers often 
dificult for the non-specialist to follow.” 

Nevertheless, Gates’s blunderings and 
Greene's subsequent Fabian strategy are 
adequately narrated. Charleston, Cam 
den, Kings Mountain and Morgan's 
“Cannae” at the Cowpens are all there. 
The reader has a front seat at Yorktown. 

He can see the British artillerymen’s 
pet bulldog racing across No Man’s Land 
shells. He 
company with 
Hamilton and Knox when a bomb burst 


to chase bounding mortar 


scrambles for cover in 
shatters their dignity, and finally he lis 
tens to the dirge-like drums of Cornwal 
lis’s regiments marching out to surrender. 

Some may prefer their history raw and 
unadorned. This reviewer likes his served 
hot and tasty—ragout d'histoire au bon 
heur. He urges all to taste it in Rebels 
and Redcoats. 


Not Drunken Mercenaries 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICA: Confidential Letters 
and Journals, 1776-1784 of Adjutant 
General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian 
Forces 

Translated and Annotated by Bernhard A. 
Uhlendorf 

Rutgers University Press, 1957 

654 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $9.00 


Reviewed by 


May. Gen. H. W. 


BLAKELEY 


[o many Americans, professional sol 
diers included, the word “Hessians” sug 
gests the picture of drunken mercenaries 
who played a minor part during the Rev 
olutionary War and were defeated by 
George Washington at Trenton. Actual 
ly, German them Hes- 
America at 
twenty 


troops, most of 
maintained in 


a strength of 


Slans, were 


about thousand 


throughout the war. This force not only 
nearly equalled the average strength of 
the British regulars involved, but it 


fought well in every major engagement. 


APRIL 1957 


The Trenton affair involved only about 
a thousand of them. 

The officers were career soldiers, most 
of them with European combat experi 
ence. Neither they nor their men knew 
much about the causes of the war.. The 
editor of this volume sums up their atti- 
tude this way: “To them the 
were rebels, who refused obedience to 
their lawful king. Now that the Germans 
had sworn allegiance to this same king, 
they were bound to fight for him against 


\mericans 


the benighted rebels. The sense of duty 
instilled in them from childhood and their 
respect for authority made them good sol 
diers, and as well-trained and well-disci 
plined soldiers, they fought for a cause in 
which they had no concern.” 

Major Baurmeister reported to Baron 
von Jungken of the Hesse-Cassel Court, 
by means of letters not unlike modern 
after-action reports, throughout the Ma 
jor’s eight years of service with the ex 
pedition. Judging from the facsimile of 
a part of one of these letters as repro- 
duced in this book, the task of trans 
lation must have been a very difficult 
one because of illegibility and the use 
of the Hessian dialect. That it was possi 
ble at all is largely due to the fact that 
Dr. Uhlendorf, the editor, was German 
born, became acquainted with the Hes 
sian dialect in his youth, and is completly 
fluent in English because of his long years 
in America as a writer, teacher and editor 
The many awkward sentences are prob 
ably chargeable to Major Baurmeister ra 
ther than to the translator. 

As Dr. Uhlendorf points out in his pref 
ace, “since the Hessians had no patriotic 
feelings either for England or America, 
their accounts were in many respects less 
than either British or 
American soldiers.” Two figures who evi 
dently earned esteem were 
George Washington and General Guy 
Carleton, the British Commander in Chief 
at the end of the war. 


biased those of 


Hessian 


Perhaps Major Baurmeister’s comments 
on the Hessian troops are not entirely ob 
jective, but the Hessians seem to have 
fought well and not to have behaved any 
worse than the British or, for that matter, 
the American troops, when opportunities 
for plunder occurred. They seem to have 
had considerable esprit de corps: “The 
spectacle of Hessian troops on watch, 
church and pay parades,” Baurmeister 
writes, “is applauded by everyone,” and 
“I sincerely wish your Lordship could sec 
the excellent 
ments.” 


condition of these regi 
Incidentally, the comment of Lt. Gen. 
Sir George MacMunn of the British Ar 
my in his excellent 1939 book, The Ame: 
ican War of Independence in Perspective, 
reflects a different viewpoint. In reference 
to the Hessian troops, he says: “As they 
were in the British army for eight vears, 
their general discipline and practices grad 
ually approached the British model.” 
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The accounts of the inescapable hard 
ships of military service in the eighteenth 
century make modern war seem not too 
terrible in some respects. Even the trips 
from Europe in the small sailing ships 
were nightmares. Of one such voyage, 
Baurmeister says, “Many more men died 


than usual,” and of another, “only twenty 


two men died during the passage 
Desertion was a problem, but it became 
a major one only after the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. Nearly two years 
later, after peace had been declared, Baur 
meister was given the mission of trying 
to round up some ot these deserters. He 
interviewed several hundred of them in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Three days 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia gave these 
results: “I found one hundred and sixty- 
two Brunswickers and _ thirteen 
Hanauers, most of them married and set 
tled on their own land. Thirty-nine Bruns 


Hesse 


wickers showed a desire to return, but 
none of the Hesse-Hanauers.” The Major 
may have remembered what he had said 
on another occasion: “A soldier must not 
be discouraged by any change or adver 
sity or the various hardships incidental to 
his profession.” 


Our First Twenty Years 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION 
By John Dos Passos 
Doubleday & Company, 1957 
469 Pages; Index; $5.95 


Reviewed by 
Cor. Cuartes W. McCartuy 

[his is a very disorderly book, and in 
its disorder lies much of its charm. The 
biographies of prominent figures in the 
Revolution are interwoven into the history 
of the first twenty years of the Nation, 
and while not a complete history it is still 
adequate to set the background for the 
greatness of the accomplishments of the 
men who served as midwives at the time 
of our nation’s birth. 

In resorting to the particular combina- 
tion of biography and narrative history, 
Mr. Dos Passos has been able to include, 
at least in thumbnail form, biographies 
of the lesser characters who made a real 
contribution, even though they were not 
worthy of a separate volume or even a 
full chapter. 

[his reviewer has tried to keep in mind, 
while reading this book, the aim of the 
publishers who have launched such an 
ambitious program as “The Mainstream 
of America Series.” Any criticism, there- 
fore, must be confined more to accuracy, 
style and _ literary than to 
omissions or incompleteness. Certainly we 


presentation 


cannot expect definitiveness in one vol- 
ume when covering twenty of the most 
crucial years in our nation’s history. 

Mr. Dos Passos has adapted his very 
lively style to this work of history and has 
made each character stand out, although 
the space given in many cases has been 
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limited. Outstanding is the 
sketch of La Fayette with this very en 
gaging picture of a somewhat erratic but 
always faithful young man. The author 
has included a quick glance at that great 
French statesman, Vergennes, who did 
so much for the American cause and re- 
ceived so little credit. 

The only criticism, which is perhaps 
not valid, is that the author has introduced 
so many characters—all essential to the 
that the reader, as with a Russian 
novel, has difficulty keeping them cata- 
logued. 

Hamilton is dealt with adequately and 
fairly, and it is evident that Mr. Dos Pas- 
sos has for Jefferson a kind of affection 
which will no doubt burgeon forth in 
other works. 

But to return to lesser characters—for 
here lies the great value of the book— 
too often they have been overlooked or 
summarily dismissed. Here we meet Perry, 
Pinckney and Marshall, and follow them 
through the terrifying days in Paris; Rob- 
ert and Gouverneur Morris, one the stolid 
financier, the other a romantic and revo- 
lutionary, and a host of others. Nor have 
the ladies been forgotten. Jefferson’s de- 
votion to his never-forgotten Patty is beau- 
tifully handled. Hamilton’s difficulty with 
Maria Reynolds and her husband makes 
interesting reading. 

In this age of haste when time and 
purses are short, Mr. Dos Passos has given 
us a book which will give the average 
reader a history of our first twenty years 
and which will satisfy the needs of the 
average student in the pressures of our 
time. It is the kind of book which Cif the 
reader is so inclined) will invite more 


extremely 


piece 


detailed study of the characters having 
the greatest appeal. 


Death of a Raider 


GRAF SPEE: The Life and Death of a Raider 
By Dudiey Pope 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957 
256 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.95 


DEATH IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC: The Last 
Voyage of the Graf Spee 
By Michael Powell 
Rinehart & Company, 1957 
247 Pages; $3.95 


Rei 1eu ed by 
Cot. S. LEcREE 


It isn’t very often a reviewer has the 
opportunity to examine two books on the 
same subject that were released within 
forty-seven days of each other, and which 
approach their subject so differently. Dud- 
ley Pope is a historian and a sailor; Mi- 
chael Powell is a motion-picture producer. 
Pope apparently placed his principal re- 
liance on the records, Powell on inter- 
views; both used both techniques. The 
differences are striking. 

Powell's smooth-flowing narrative, mak- 
ing use of much authorial license in re- 
producing Conversation and motives, car- 


ries the reader along in almost breath- 
taking interest to the point where he is 
prone to forget that, after all, tape re- 
corders were not tuned in on all conversa 
tions. Pope, on the other hand, writes 
straightforward history, with much quot 
ing of sources. And yet it would be difh 
cult to say that Pope’s is better history. 
The most that could be said on this ques- 
tion is that the reader feels safer with 
Pope’s approach but enjoys Powell’s treat- 
ment much more. 

The actual story is one of the thrillers 
of the sea. Three lightly armed and light- 
ly protected British cruisers attacked a 
powerful German pocket battleship in an 
action that would appear to be sheer 
suicide. The cruisers were faster, but 
Spee’s 11-inch guns should have shat- 
tered the audacious speedsters—but she 
didn’t. Captain Langsdorff’s worst error 
seems to have been in closing the range 
instead of taking advantage of the longer 
reach of his guns. He could have beaten 
the cruisers in detail, and felt he could 
have handled any two of them, but he 
absorbed enough punishment during the 
action to cause him to head for a neu 
tral port. In Montevideo, Nazi Germany 
lost the diplomatic battle, and the final 
result, as many will remember, was scut- 
tling for Graf Spee and suicide for her 
commander. 

This was strictly a sea battle. One Brit 
ish spotting plane was aloft, entirely un- 
armed according to Powell, but neither 
side was subjected to aerial bombardment. 
Powell stresses the thought that this was 
probably the last sea battle of its type the 
world will ever know, and was the culmi- 
nation of centuries of British naval tradi- 
tion. Exeter attacked with her one re- 
maining gun, and was ready to ram if 
given the opportunity. Listing badly and 
out of action, her captain hugged the 
shore line on his post-battle run to the 
Falklands so he could beach her if neces- 
sary. Ajax and Achilles, battered and prac- 
tically out of ammunition, hung on de- 
spite continuing punishment until her 
huge opponent headed for port. 

On the other hand, Langsdorff had to 
consider the effect on world opinion if 
his ship were sunk, and was effectively 
cut off from friendly ports if Spee were 
damaged badly enough to require ship- 
yard assistance. He had one of the Ger- 
man Navy’s remaining surface assets un- 
der his command, and her loss would be 
felt much more than the loss of all three 
of the cruisers. Spee had to avoid damage 
if possible; Commodore Harwood was pre- 
pared to lose three cruisers and their men 
if necessary. 

This was the last battle in a great tra- 
dition. Which book to read? The choice 
is difficult. Historians and those with 
naval experience or background might 
choose Pope. Those with less background 
might choose Powell. Your reviewer en- 
joyed both. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


By Lt. Col. Paul M. A. Linebarger, USAR 


Psychological Warfare is not 
just a book for the specialist. 
It’s for every soldier who may 
be a target for the enemy's ef- 
forts in the war for men’s minds. 
In short, it’s for every soldier. 


Colonel Linebarger tells you 
how to counter this potent 
weapon; spells out for you the 
techniques the enemy is likely to 
use. He also tells you about the 
techniques we use—what they 
mean to you, and how you can 
best cooperate with the special- 
ists who handle them. 


This volume includes the ex- 
perience we gained in Korea, 
where the author was a consult- 
ant on psychological warfare. 


$6.00 





PARTIAL CONTENTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
Function of Psychological Warfare Organization for Psychological Warfare 
Limitation of Psychological Warfare Operations for Civilians 
Propaganda Analysis Operations against Troops 


Propaganda Intelligence Research, Development and the Future 











Clausewitz ON WAR 
Translated by O. S. Matthijs Jolles 


No military student is educated, no officer is competent for higher command, 
until he has read and re-read On War. This book has the timelessness of the 
true classic. Clausewitz’s clear, penetrating comments on the nature, the mean- 
ing and the strategic conduct of war are as vital now as they were in Clause- 
witz'’s own time, and as they will be a century from now. The Jolles translation 
is the modern translation—the version that clarifies the doubts and ambiguities 
of previous efforts to put Vom Kriege in English. This is also the on/y edition 
now in print in English. Order your copy now, for addition to your permanent 
military bookshelf. 


$5.00 
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Principles of War, Commentaries, Biography, History 





Save on every book you buy! 
Straight 10% discount to mem- 
bers. We pay all shipping 
charges except First Class or 
Air Mail. 


Please send payment with or- 
der. Deduct your 10% discount 
before making payment. We 
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PRINCIPLES, PURPOSES AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF WAR 


Art of War. By Sun Tzu. One of the 
greatest of all books on the principles 
of war—a centuries-old classic $2.00 


Caesar’s War Commentaries. Warring- 
ton Translation. The most modern, read 
able translation of Caesar's evaluations 


of his fabulous conquests. $1.65 


Machine Warfare. By Maj. Gen. J. F. 
C. Fuller. The author's comments on 
machines and tactics are obsolete, but 
his principles of mobile, mechanical war- 
fare remain standard. $2.50 


Mahan on Sea Power. Ed. by Col. Wil- 
liam E. Livezey. The main points of 
Mahan’s doctrine of sea power, long the 
Navy's ‘‘bible $4.50 
On War. By Kari 1 Mat- 


mM Clausewitz 


thijs Jolles Translation. An analysis of 
the methods and purposes of war by the 
man whose thinking has dominated 20th 
Century warfare. $5.00 


STRATEGY—HISTORICAL 
AND MODERN CONCEPTS 





Arms and Men. By Walter Millis. 
Describes in detail the several 
great revolutions in military means 
and military policies which deter- 
mined the course of the wars be- 
tween 1755 and 1955. .... $5.75 











The Soldier's Load and the Mobility 
of a Nation. By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. 
Marshall. A brief, classic statement of 
the need for personal mobility of the 
fighting man, and for logistical planning 
on a basis of mobility. 


Strategic Air Power. By Stefan T. Pos- 
sony. A standard work on the place of 
strategic air power in modern war. $5.00 


Strategy. By B. H. Liddell Hart. The 
author's argument for limited-objective 
war rather than total destruction. $5.95 


War in Three Dimensions. By Air 
Vice-Marshal E, ]. Kingston-McClough- 
ry. A study of modern war as an inte- 
grated land-sea-air operation. 


ORDER FORM 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 

Address 
or APO 
[] I ENCLOSE $ 


Street 


Town 


Zone State 


Charge orders cannot be accepted. Payment must accompany order; take your discount 
in making out your check. 


] | am a member of the Association and have deducted my 10% member's discount. 


GENERAL STUDIES OF WAR 
AND MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT 


American Campaigns. By Matthew F. 
Steele. Long used as a text at West 
Point, Steele's brief studies of campaigns 
from the Revolution up to World War 
I are classics. Text only, without maps. 

$6.00 


Beginnings of the U. S. Army. By 
James R. Jacobs. History of the first 
painful steps of the Army, from 1783 

$6.00 


Cadet Gray. B) Col. Frederick P. Todd 
& F. T. Chapman. History and traditions 
of West Point—what it has meant to 
the nation—in text, photos, and un- 
usual full-color drawings. ...... $7.50 


Cadet Gray Portfolio. All 14 prints 
from Cadet Gray, suitable for your quar- 
ters, office, club or dayroom. .... $3.50 





Compact History of the U. S. 
Army. By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy. 
How the Army began, what it has 
been, what it is today—develop- 
ment of Army life and military 
thinking to the present day. $4.95 











Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By Edward Gibbon. One of the 
great historical works of all time—the 
story of the disintegration of a civiliza- 
tion. Three volumes. Each volume, $2.45 


Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
By Sir Edward S. Creasy. The fifteen bat 
tles that most influenced world history 

from Marathon to Waterloo. ... $1.65 


History of the German General Staff. 
By Walter Goerlitz. A distinguished his- 
torian traces the development of the Ger- 
man General Staff and the factors that 


led to its defeat and destruction. $7.50 





Men in Arms. By Preston, Wise & 
Werner. A thorough study of the 
causes of war in society and of the 
effects of war on society—from the 
early Greek states to the present 
time. . $6.50 
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Makers of Modern Strategy. Edited 
by Edward M. Earle. The men and doc- 
trines, from Machiavelli to Hitler, that 
have built the concept of modern war. 
$7.50 
Military Heritage of America. By ¢ 
RE Dupuy and C sh. 1. IN, Dupuy. A 
full history of the development of Amer- 
ican strategy and tactics to the present 


time. 125 maps sesees S200 





Military History of the Western 
World. By Maj. Gen. J]. F. C. 
Fuller. Now complete in 3 vol- 
umes, Vol. I takes you as far as 
the 16th ¢ entury Battle of Lepan- 
to. Vol. II runs from the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada through 
Waterloo. Vol. III runs from the 
Seven Days’ Battle, 1862, through 
Leyte Gulf, 1944 


Complete Set $16.50 
Each Volume Separately 6.00 











The Military Staff: Its History and 
Development. B) ¢ ]. D. Hittle. A 
useful study of the staff concept, by a 
widely recognized authority. .... $3.75 





Organization—From Empiricism 
to Principle. By Leland B. Kubre. 
A textbook which explains the au- 
thor's newly developed concept of 
the process of organization. $2.50 








Soldier and State. By Samuel P. 
Huntington. A new interpretation, 
based on historical analysis, of the 
role of the military in society, and 
of the concept of civilian control. 

$7.50 











Soldiers of the American Army. By 
Fritz Kredel and Col. Frederick Todd. 
The soldier, his equipment and uni- 
forms from 1775-1954. Magnificent col- 
or illustrations $12.50 
Warfare. By Spaulding, Nickerson and 
Wright. Brief history and development 
of war up to Napoleon. .. $5.00 


War Through the Ages. By Lynn Mon- 
tross. An unusually good one-volume 
history and analysis of war from antiq- 
uity to modern times. $8.50 


WAR AS THEY SAW IT—MILI- 
TARY MEMOIRS BY TOP COM- 
MANDERS OF MODERN WAR 


World War IL. By Sir Winston Church- 


Personal history at its best. A unique 


contribution to history, and a magnit 
icent literary effort. Sir Winston re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in literature for 
these and other works. In six volumes. 


The Gathering Storm . $6.00 
Their Finest Hour . 6.00 
The Grand Alliance 6.00 
The Hinge Of Fate . 6.00 
Closing the Ring ... Eee 6.00 
Triumph and Tragedy 6.00 


From Down Under to Nippon. 5) 
Gen. Walter Krueger. An unusual docu- 
ment—a detailed history of the U. S. 
Sixth Army by its commander, one of 
the Army's most competent and respect- 
ed soldiers. $6.50 


Kesselring: A Soldier's Record. By 
Gen. Albert Kesselring. The War in the 
Mediterranean from the enemy point of 
view, by the icily efficient German com- 
mander in Italy. $5.00 


Soldier: The Memoirs of Matthew B. 
Ridgway. As told to Harold H. Martin 
Here is General Ridgway’s blunt sum- 
ming-up of his views on military policy 

a concept that every Army officer 
should understand. $5.00 


The Stilwell Papers. By General Joseph 
Stilwell. The wise, bitter, lively com- 
ments of a great fighting soldier who 
came to grief as a diplomat. Special 
Price . a .. $1.00 


War As I Knew It. By Gen. George S§ 
Patton, Jr. Comments on strategy, tac- 
tics, leadership, weapons—all the things 
that interested this great combat com- 
mander and rugged individualist. $4.50 


The Rommel Papers. Ed. by B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart. Rommel’s letters and diaries 
on the North African campaign, Hitler's 
strategy, the European campaign, enemy 
tactics. piace sapmand sia ow 


A Soldier’s Story. By Gen. of the Arm) 
Omar N. Bradley. Reflections of a top 
World War II commander on tactics, 
leadership. Valuable for commanders at 
all levels. ceue GOO 


Panzer Leader. By Gen. Heinz Guder- 
ian. Comments on tank warfare by a 
leader in its development. Especially 
valuable for its analysis of the Russian 
campaigns. $9.50 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT 
MILITARY LEADERS 


Abraham Lincoln. By Carl Sandburg. 
The author's one-volume condensation 
of his great six-volume biography. By 





Abraham Lincoln. By Benjamin P 
Thomas. Also an excellent one-volun 
Lincoln biography, though not so 
and colorful as the Sandburg volume 


Genghis Khan. By Har ld Lamb. An 
accurate, colorful biography of the great- 
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est of the Asian conquerors 


George Washington. By Douglas South- 
all Freeman. Dr. Freeman's last great 
work, which he completed to the end 
of Washington's first Presidency 


Vol. I & II, Young Washington, $15.00 


Vol. II] & IV, Planter and Patriot, and 
Leader of the Revolution, $15.00 


Vol. V, Victory with the Help of France, 
$7.50 


e750 


Patriot and President, $7.5 


Vol. VI, 


Gideon Goes To War. By Leonard 
Mosley. The full complexity of Gen 
Orde Wingate, one of World War II's 
most courageous and unorthodox mili- 
tary leaders, comes through in this book 

$3.50 


Robert E. Lee. By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. The standard biography of the 
great general of the Confederacy 
Four volumes $27.00 
Sickles the Incredible. By W’. A. Swan- 
berg. One of the most fascinating and 
many-sided generals of the Civil War, 
Sickles receives the attention he deserves 
in this fine biography. $5.00 


Rommel: Desert Fox. By Brigadier De 

mond Young. A scholarly yet readable 
biography of the Germans’ master tac- 
tician. $3.95 


Stonewall Jackson. By G. F. R. Hen- 
derson. The standard work on Jackson 
as a tactician and military leader. . $7.50 


They Called Him Stonewall. By Burke 
Davis. The only new biography of Jack- 
son in half a century Contains new ma- 
terial not available to Henderson, and 
more on Jackson's character and _per- 





sonality. $5.00 

AUSA Lapel Buttons $1.00 
No discount 

AUSA Wall Plaques $5.00 


No discount 


U. S. and U. S. Army Flag Sets $2.00 


Regular member's discount 
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Capable of packing far more destructive power than Nike 
Ajax, the Army’s new NIKE HERCULES has a nuclear capa- 
bility and can intercept the most advanced types of aircraft. 





